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COASTAL EYESORES 



The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the coastal 
conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other origin, and sites 
of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as a record 
and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in the same amount 
of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites are shown on the diagram 
on page 58. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and other wartime structures, rubbish 
tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improvement. 
Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of policy in which 
the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised development. The cost 
involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and this must, of course, 
influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected areas 
along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations of scale 
have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up areas 
with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of undeveloped 
or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes caravan, camping, 
chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are separately distinguished 
and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service installations such as sewage 
works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but exclude shops and offices, which 
are included within the existing built-up area. Areas of proposed development, whether 
indicated in the development plan, covered by a planning permission or adopted by resolution, 
are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classifications 
on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown are of two kinds : 
those forming part of the development plan and others, which, although adopted by 
resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the development plan. For the 
sake of clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty which extend to the shore have been drawn along the high water mark. It should 
be noted, however, that some designated areas do include stretches below the high water 
mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry in September 1963 
(in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of their coastal areas, and to write 
into their development plans a policy which would be their answer to four questions: 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other 
development be concentrated ? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones ? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

Next, in June 1965, the Minister expressed deep concern about the spread of 
development on the coast, and asked maritime planning authorities to let him have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether 
their studies of tliem were finished or not. He announced that the National Parks 
Commission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in Circular No. 7/66, the Ministry thanked the authorities for their replies in 
which the Minister found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was need 
in many areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authorities’ 
policies, and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Minister 
looked to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the time 
these must take, he asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal 
policy. For this purpose he called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal 
planning policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without 
prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences 
and during the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 circular 
called for a ‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a 
whole, pending the outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for the conferences show the 
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location of coastal buUt-up areas and of coastal land allocated for development: 
also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by designation of one 
form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution awaiting confirmation 
as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In addition they identify 
the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday use, in so far as it can 
be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this conference is summarised 
on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). The summary map, the 
written reports of the pla nning officers on pages 24 to 42, and the proceedings of 
the conference are all complementary. 

The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. Meanwhile, as the conferences were proceeding, the Commission initiated 
three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all directed to various 
aspects of two topics: the measurement of the future demands on coastal land and 
assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled way. 

The special studies are : 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast for 
water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying: 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might use 
in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained by 
local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland committees 
on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made by the 
Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to be 
made, will be the subject of a final report. This will make use of the special study 
reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as possible after the 
completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication in 1968. 
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Digest of the conference 
proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



1 The conference contrasted Durham’s working coast, pervaded by industrial 
development, with the unspoilt Northumberland coastline, two-thirds of which come 
within an area designated for its “Outstanding Natural Beauty” . In Durham about half 
the coast of the administrative county is already built-up and applications for indus- 
trial development on the coast are rising yearly. The county’s spokesman explained 
that six active collieries tip some three million tons of muck a year on to Durham’s 
beaches; this created by far the worst coastal planning problem facing his authority. 
They were urging tlie Government both to study the feasibility of alternative methods 
of disposing of this colliery waste, and to analyse the cost and benefits of reclaiming 
the spoiled beaches. They felt that the enhancement of the coastline would indirectly 
strengthen the regional economy. 

2 In Northumberland, by contrast, only about a tenth of the coastline is developed. 
Coal tipping takes place on a smaller scale than in County Durham but is nevertheless 
a serious problem in the industrial section of the Northumberland coast. The County 
Council attach paramount importance to protecting the A.O.N.B., there being only 
one other stretch of coast of comparable quality on the whole eastern seaboard. In 
their view, however, it is not possible to pursue a policy of outright preservation 
unaccompanied by positive measures to give the public access to the coast and the 
facilities necessary to enjoy it. Already some two million people living between 
Edinburgh and County Durham look to the Northumberland coast for day visits. 
This catchment area wiU grow as the A.l and roads linking it to the new Tyne Tunnel 
are improved. In addition to the day visitors, some 130,000 people come for annual 
holidays to the county where they spend about £1-6 million. 

3 The striking differences in the north-east coast reinforce the case for planning it as 
a whole. It was argued that decisions about the kind of facilities to be provided, and 
about their scale and distribution, have to be based on a regional appraisal. Durham’s 
coast, for instance, which could not rival Northumberland’s in attracting staying 
holidaymakers, would do better to concentrate on catering for day visitors. A regional 
approach was also claimed to be necessary because one planning authority alone 
could not size up the demands on the rural coast generated by urban areas inland. 
As a start, a working party of the North Regional Planning Committee (a consortium 
of local planning authorities) were reported to be assessing the present and likely 
future pattern of recreational demands on the region’s coast and countryside ; and 
the Northumberland and Durham Travel Association (another local authority- 
sponsored body) were working out how the potential for tourism in these two counties 
could best be exploited. 
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4 All the local authorities have schemes for a variety of recreational development in 
the coastal area. They felt that private enterprise would only invest in the more 
intensively used facilities, and that generally it would be up to them to take the 
initiative in providing for public recreation on the north-east coast. The Northumber- 
land Planning Officer’s report cites three sections of coast where his authority propose 
that car parks, toilets, water points and refreshment facilities should be developed to 
cater for increased public use whilst avoiding development of the ‘resort’ type. One 
of these is at Druridge Bay, where the restoration of opencast mining will also offer 
scope for the creation of new contours and an inland lake for sailing. Durham County 
Council have plans for camping facilities, extensive car parks and picnic areas at 
Castle Eden Dene; they have also identified 37 coastal improvement areas where 
positive action will be taken to restore or manage land or to provide public access. 
Sunderland reported on two imaginative projects the authority have in min d for the 
Tunstall Hills area and at Fulwell Quarries. Tynemouth said they were considering 
the redevelopment of Cullercoats Village, Tynemouth Village and the Spanish 
Battery. There are proposals at various stages for the expansion of sailing facilities 
ill the North Foreshore area of South Shields; at North Dock, Sunderland; at West 
Hartlepool ; and at the mouth of the River Coquet. It was stressed, however, that the 
coast could not be treated as a problem apart. There were many other regional 
rehabilitation projects, and schemes for tlie coast had to take their place in the order 
of priorities. 

5 On finance the conference was unanimous in favouring the collective financing of 
coastal recreational development, so that the cost was widely shared by the authorities 
in the catchment area from which the visitors came, and not borne solely by local 
authorities on the coast. Less in favour was the idea that expenditure on recreational 
development should be recovered through charges for the use of facilities. Similarly, 
it was argued by some authorities that rural car parks (except for large, popular ones) 
would generally have to be provided and run largely at public expense because it was 
often impracticable to collect parking fees. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORT 



Opening speeches 

The conference was opened from the chair by Professor Steers (N.P.C.)- He welcomed 
those present and urged the local authority representatives to speak not only about 
the planning of their own areas but also of the planning problems of the region’s 
coast as a whole. He introduced Mr. R. Hookway, the Principal Planning Officer of 
the National Parks Commission, who presented a paper* explaining the background 
and scope of the conference and the objects of the coastal study. 

Mr, Hookway explained that the Commission had been asked by the Ministers to 
carry out the first comprehensive review of the planning of the whole coastline of 
England and Wales. They were receiving wholehearted co-operation from local 
authorities who carried executive responsibility for the planning of the coast. The 
regional conferences — a vital part of the coastal study — gave these aiitliorities the 
opportunity to pool experience and make known their views about future policy. 

The coastal survey reports of the Planning Officers would be publishedt, as would 
regional summary maps compiled from the maps submitted by the local planning 
authorities which showed to astandardisednotation the extent of existing and projected 
development on the coast and the present state of coastal planning policies. 

As well as the conferences, the Commission had promoted three special studies. 
The British Travel Association would report on the scale of use of the coast for 
holidays and recreation, assessing trends and commenting on the economic factoi-s 
involved. A report from the Nature Conservancy would classify the coastal sites of 
scientific and educational interest. And the Sports Council were making a special 
study of the use of the coast for water-based recreation. In addition the Commission 
were canvassing the views of a wide range of industrial, recreational and amenity 
bodies who were concerned in various ways with coastal preservation and develop- 
ment. 

Eventually the Commission wanted to bring together the results of the conferences, 
the special studies and consultations and from them attempt to produce s. set of 
recommendations which he hoped would amount to ‘a broadly-drawn blue print for 
the planning of the coastline’, ‘We have to draw on other people’s experience,’ he 
continued. T hope the conference will highlight some of the broader, regional issues 
of coastal planning as well as consider the local difficulties. These local problems are 
well documented in the Planning Officers’ reports and the conference could usefully 
examine some of the more “strategic” problems involved— the limitations of local 



•Reproduced here as the Introduction, pages 1 and 2. 
tOn pages 24-42. 
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authorities’ powers in this sphere, and the financial and administrative obstacles to 
better planning along the coast.’ 

The chairman then called upon the Planning Officers to introduce their reports. 
Northumberland County Council 

Mr. J. B. Ross (the County Planning Officer) began by saying there was general 
agreement in the north-east that the coastline had to be preserved: the difficult 
question was ‘how do we do it?’ Northumberland had a very beautiful coastline but 
there was also a big population who wanted to enjoy it. ‘It is quite hopeless,’ he went 
on, ‘to pursue a preservation policy which is not accompanied by positive measures 
to provide the public with access to the coast and the facilities they need to enjoy it.’ 

Northumberland’s coast was of special significance to the region as a whole. It was 
a long coast and the 19th century industrialisation — based on coal — was concen- 
trated in only a limited area of it. By far the largest part of the coast was entirely 
unspoilt. Because it had kept its natural beauty this coast was visited by people from 
a very wide ‘catchment area’. The administrative county had nearly 500, OCX) popu- 
lation and the geographical county over 800,000; but he reckoned that the catchment 
area for the Northumberland coast — which took in a fair piece of Scotland as well as 
part of Durham — housed nearer two million people. Their number would go on 
rising as improvements in communications, such as the new Tyne Tunnel and its 
linking roads north and south to the A.l, provided faster routes to the coast. 

If large numbers of people were encouraged to use the coast then some form of 
‘guidance’ would be necessary, he continued. ‘It has been our experience that it is 
perfectly possible to cater for a very large influx of people into the countryside or to 
the coast if you plan for it and give guidance and exercise control by means of a 
warden service.’ 

He estimated that about 172,000 people — both day and resident visitors — normally 
used the Northumberland coast on a fine Sunday in summer. South of the Tyne, 
where the comparable figure was probably about 50,000, there was nothing like this 
intensity of use. This demonstrated the importance of the Northumberland coast as a 
provider of outdoor recreation. 

Mr. Ross emphasised the advantages of local planning authorities co-ordinating 
their survey and research efforts. ‘Without co-ordination we cannot get the full 
benefit from research,’ he said. His department had surveyed the county’s coast from 
the air to find out how many cars were there on a particular day. But before the 
popularity of adjoining areas could be compared, neighbouring authorities would 
have to co-operate in a joint air survey. 

A fairly clear picture of the current pattern of the use of the coast could be obtained, 
he said, but it was far more difficult to assess future demands because trends changed 
so rapidly. The problem was not only one of forecasting demand but also of formu- 
lating policy on what provision to make for it. Their task was complicated by the 
fact that usually two different local authorities were involved: one for the urban area 
from which the visitors came and another for the rural area where their needs had to 
be catered for. There was no doubt that big increases in the pressures on the coast 
had to be expected. Regional research was the only way of assessing the scale of 
future demand and evolving policies to meet it. They were already tackling the 
problem in this way under the North Regional Planning Committee. Quite extensive 
positive works would be necessary in planning the coast, he predicted. The cost of 
these had to be widely spread and not allowed to fall solely on the authority in whose 
area the works were needed. 
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Tynemouth County Borough Council 

Mr. D. M. O’Herlihy (the Borough Surveyor and Planning Officer) said Tynemouth 
was one of only two or three resorts on the whole Northumberland seaboard. Along 
its two miles of coastline there were three bays and a headland, the Spanish Battery. 
An architectural competition was being held to find a design for the development of 
an open space in the centre of the seafront on which the Council proposed to build. 

The town attracted a great number of day visitors by bus, train and car. About 
2,000 cars could be seen along the seafront on any fine weekend. Free parking space 
for about half that number had been provided by the Council. 

He spoke of the high cost to the borough of constructing and maintaining coast 
protection works, most of which had to be paid for from local rates. The repair of 
last winter’s storm damage alone had cost £30,000. In addition Tynemouth, as 
riparian authority, shared responsibility for preserving and improving the banks of 
the Tyne. 

Referring to CuUercoats Village, Mr. O’Herlihy said the Council had decided it 
could no longer be left in its present state, and the improvement of its layout had 
been given top priority. He ended by endorsing Mr. Ross’s plea for a wider sharing 
of the cost of coastal preservation and development. 

Durham County Council 

Introducing his report, Mr. J. R. Atkinson (the County Planning Officer) said, 
‘ours is a working coast, and no less than half its 25 miles is occupied by industrial 
or urban development’. The coast was dominated by six collieries — five with long 
lives ahead — which pushed waste matter on to the beaches. This was the worst of the 
problems discussed in his report. Another was the growing pressure for industrial de- 
velopment, for which planning applications had been increasing. Housing de- 
velopment did not create problems because it took place away from the immediate 
coastal belt, in areas such as Peterlee New Town and to the west of Seaham. 

Therefore Durham’s was by no means a holiday coast in the way that Northum- 
berland’s was. Leaving aside a caravan colony at Crimdon Dene, between Hartlepool 
and Easington, it was a coast visited in the main for day or half-day trips. It would 
never rival the best parts of the Northumberland coast in attracting staying holiday- 
makers. 

Like Mr. Ross, he found it difficult to gauge future trends. At present many people 
were obviously repelled by the mess on Durham’s beaches. But if this could be 
cleared away this coast might become useful for the ‘day-tripping activity’ which 
increased as more people became better off and owned cars. 

His report placed into four categories the coast not already taken for industry: 
(i) the two or three minor resorts; (ii) areas for the limited development of such things 
as car parks, kiosks and sanitary facilities ; (iii) areas for casual, quiet outdoor re- 
creation; and (iv) the areas of great landscape and scientific interest. These formed the 
basis for his department’s development control policies. 

Their biggest task was the improvement of the coast and they had identified four 
different aspects of it. Firstly, for a long time the collieries had tipped three million 
tons of muck every year on to the beaches and this had created a desperately difficult 
problem. It was necessary to establish whether there were better ways of disposing 
of it. Only two alternatives seemed practicable: either dumping it from barges out 
at sea, or crushing and depositing it below the low water mark in places where 
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it could not wash back on to the beaches. His authority were pressing the Govern- 
ment (and they hoped they had the Commission’s support) to carry out a feasibility 
study of the various alternatives and a cost-benefit analysis of to what extent public 
expenditure on retrieving these beaches would be worthwhile. At present eight miles 
of the county’s coast were useless and Crimdon, the one holiday place south of 
Blackball, was menaced by the southward drift of the colliery waste. 

The second, easier problem was the removal of war-time relics. The CouncU had 
enlisted the co-operation of the Civic Trust who were making a survey. He hoped 
that an operation would be mounted in the summer of 1967 to clear away these 
eyesores. Thirdly, they had in hand the improvement and extension of the coastal 
footpath. Fourthly, they had identified the 37 improvement areas where local 
machinery would be set up to take what action was necessary. 

On administration, Mr. Atkinson said that the Durham County Council had for 
some time had a Countryside and Conservation Committee and its 1967 estimates 
included £12,000 as a first instalment towards clearing up on a small scale the mess 
on the coast, but not touching the big problem of pit refuse on the beaches. 

The Council were also represented on the North Regional Planning Committee, 
which was a consortium of the local planning authorities. He was the current chair- 
man of its technical sub-committee of planning officers which had a working party 
concerned with the coast and recreation. This was a piece of machinery which, in the 
absence of regional government, could take a collective view of the planning of the 
coast. The working party was taking expert advice as to the kind of study they should 
make of existing and future patterns of leisure activity in order to obtain some 
picture of the pressures that were likely to arise in different areas of the coast and 
countryside. This study was still at an early, formative stage and the National Parks 
Commission would be welcome if they wished to be associated with it, he added. 

He hoped the conference would take up the proposal in the Government’s White 
Paper, Leisure in the Countryside, that as demands on coast and countryside were 
generated mainly by the towns some kind of cost-sharing formula was needed. He 
thought the conference should consider how this idea might be put into practice in 
the north-east. 

He pointed out in conclusion that anything done to enhance the region’s coastline 
would aid the economic recovery of the north-east; and as the region’s economy grew 
stronger more resources would be available for the conservation and improvement of 
the coast. He saw Durham’s coast mainly as a place for day trips and the county 
needed to discuss with Northumberland how their two coasts could complement one 
another, with Northumberland catering for the staying holidaymaker. 

South Shields County Borough Council 

Mr. A. Gourlay (the Borough Engineer) explained that almost all the coastal land in the 
borough was owned, either leasehold or freehold, by the Council. This reinforced 
their planning control over how the land was developed. 

He agreed that this part of the coast was used very largely by day trippers and 
hardly at all by people staying on holiday. There were, however, two caravan sites in 
the borough. One, sited on the banks of the Tyne estuary, was always in demand, 
partly because it was next to a beach but also because people using it enjoyed watching 
the ships on this busy industrial river. 

Local beaches could withstand heavier use, he said, and there was land which 
could be used in conjunction with appropriate water-sports. By itself, however, he 
thought there was little his authority could do until some overall regional plan for 
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sport and recreation had been agreed. Meanwhile, they had land reserved and could 
‘clear the path’ in readiness. 

Parking space in the town — for some 2,000 vehicles — ^was adequate for the time 
being. But developments such as the Tyne Tunnel and lateral highways through the 
conurbation would make it easier for people to reach the coast. This would create a 
conflict between the need to protect the amenities that attracted people and the 
demand for greater parking space to be provided. 

Mr. Gourlay made two points in conclusion. Firstly, he said it was usually taken 
for granted that as population, car ownership and leisure time increased the coast 
would come under mounting pressure. He queried with this assumption. At present 
people took advantage of coastal facilities, provided at considerable capital cost, only 
during a short summer season, and even then mostly at weekends — 1^ days out of 
every seven. If leisure increased so that the facilities could be enjoyed for three or 
four days a week this would be an increase in use but not necessarily in pressure. 
This should be kept in mind by planners in forecasting the effects of extended leisure. 

Secondly, they should put more emphasis on providing for recreational demands 
in the hinterland. Along one local route there was a great stream of traffic to the 
coast on fine Sunday afternoons, and an equally heavy flow in the opposite direction 
taking families to enjoy the Durham and Northumberland countryside. People 
visiting the coast might criticise the facilities provided there, but what facilities were 
there in the hinterland ? The coastal authorities at least provided car parks ; inland, 
people could find nowhere to park near where they wanted to visit, although there 
were hundreds of acres of moorland. Therefore he hoped the conference would not 
overlook the need for providing properly organised facilities for receiving people 
from coastal areas when they visited the countryside. 

Sunderland County Borough Council 

Mr. J. E. Barlow (the Borough Planning Officer) said he would not dwell on Sunder- 
land’s own coastal problems which were adequately covered in the report (pages 
38-39). He pointed out, however, that from April 1967 the borough, as a result of 
boundary changes, took in further areas to the south of Ryhope which were not 
covered by his present report. 

He said it had to be recognised that the north-east coast was of regional rather than 
national significance. Although parts of it, especially Northumberland, were nationally 
important because of their unique scenic value, he did not expect the north-east coast 
to become a major national holiday centre. Therefore the first question was whether 
and to what extent the planning authorities should promote its use as a holiday coast 
by people from outside the region. The north-east had basic disadvantages as a 
holiday region; its poor climate and the existence of despoliation caused by tipping, 
dereliction and untidiness which greatly restricted the areas of potential attraction. 

He said the north-east coast was primarily an outlet for day trips or weekend 
excursions by people in the region. As family expenditure on leisure activities in- 
creased so would the casual use of the coast. ‘This in my view is what we should be 
planning for,’ he stated. In future families would travel farther on day visits: ‘A 
person from Sunderland will go for a day’s outing to Holy Island or Whitby instead 
of Seabum. And a specific attraction in Sunderland will be within day trip range of 
families from Ashington or Stockton.’ The north-east coastline was primarily a 
regional asset and its potential had to be assessed regionally to ensure its most 
beneficial use. Therefore the co-ordination of coastal planning policies was essential 
to achieve the greatest benefits. 
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He went on to list seven aims of regional co-ordination: (i) to preserve the remote 
character of much of the coast and places of special interest, bearing in mind that 
inaccessibility could be a prime factor in conservation; (ii) to improve the despoiled 
coastal areas ; (iii) to select the areas or localities for intensive holiday and recreational 
development ; (iv) to select the areas or localities for limited holiday and recreational 
development; (v) to control the spread of urban development along the coast; 
(vi) to ensure the highest design standards for all coastal development; and (vii) to 
ensure the proper distribution of facilities by research into type, size and optimum 
locations needed. 

Referring to the last point, he instanced the fact that a number of authorities had 
proposed establishing marinas or improving yachting facilities. Sunderland were doing 
the same. ‘Is enough really known about the demand for these facilities or where they 
should be?’ he asked. ‘Let us look at tliis regionally, in a broad sweep.’ The projected 
survey of the North Regional Planning Committee, which Mr. Atkinson had outlined, 
would be a useful starting point for this and other purposes. At present their planning 
tended to be too fragmented with individual authorities acting independently without 
reference to anyone else. 

Mr. Barlow then turned to consider Sunderland’s role in the regional context. 
From his survey he had established that existing facilities of the Seaburn/Roker coast 
primarily served local people. The seaside amenities were well located as far as com- 
munications were concerned to serve a much wider area of north-east Durham. Their 
policy was to concentrate on the provision of seaside amenities that were used pre- 
dominantly by day visitors. They intended, for example, to foster the improvement 
of the environment of the yacht clubs which already existed in the vicinity of North 
Dock. Their main seaside resorts of Seaburn and Roker were north of the River 
Wear and the whole of this area was a kind of ‘sub-regional playground’. South of the 
Wear was the main industrial complex of the town where there would be a carefully 
controlled intensification of industrial use. Further south again, the Hendon Beach 
area which had been badly despoiled as a result of tipping in the docks further north ; 
the tipped material flowed down and washed up on to the beach. They were con- 
sidering the future of the tip and how to get rid of the material already there. Once 
this had been done — and it had to be done, however long it took — an area would be 
restored of potential local attraction: a simple beach where people could enjoy 
informal recreation, which later might be developed to serve the wider sub-region. 
His authority’s coastal policy would be extended to the Ryhope area which would 
come within their boundaries from April 1967. 

In conclusion he referred to other problems which were bound to face the individual 
planning authorities and the region as a whole. The first was to establish priorities of 
work that needed to be done on the coast. Each authority had to settle its own priorities 
in relation to its other tasks; and then the priorities within the region as a whole also 
had to be decided. Finally they had to work out how private enterprise could assist 
the local authorities in their efforts to make the coastal areas more useful and 
attractive. 

West Hartlepool Borough County CouncU* 

Mr. J. S. Miles (the Borough Engineer and Surveyor) said his report explained how 
Hartlepool Bay was used for motor-boating, water-skiing and sailing, especially by 



*West Hartlepool County Borough merged with Hartlepool Borough on the 1st April, 1967, to 
form the new County Borough of Hartlepool. 
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members of the Teesside and Hartlepool Yacht Clubs. Facing the bay was a large 
area of land where there was a possibility of a marina being developed, with boat- 
repairing and other facilities. He agreed that not every authority could have a marina, 
‘but where there is a demand — and people come to Hartlepool Bay from all over the 
region— then it is up to us to see that the necessary facilities are provided.” 

He said the climate of the north-east coast made it necessary to provide indoor 
facilities in order to make the resorts more attractive to day visitors. At Seaton 
Carew his Council had just built a haU. costing £110,000, designed to serve many 
functions — as a conference centre, a dance hall, a restaurant and so on. On car parking 
he said paved parking areas were expensive to lay and unpopular with visitors, who 
preferred to be able to park on grassy land near the beach where they could pitch a 
tent and picnic. 

His Council had objected to the closure of Seaton Carew station which British Rail 
proposed as part of its economy plan. It seemed absurd, he said, that whilst the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government called these conferences to promote the 
greater enjoyment of the coast, the Ministry of Transport proposed to make it more 
difficult for people to get to it. 

He referred to the expense of clearing enormous amounts of litter left by visitors 
during fine weekends and Bank Holidays. The Litter Act had completely failed to 
combat this nuisance, which called for a more determined effort to educate the public 
and he urged the conference to consider how this might be tackled. 

He rejected the suggestion that the planning of the north-east coast may need to be 
tackled regionally as well as locally. ‘A planning authority such as my own is well able 
to deal with the protection and development of its coastal belt,’ he said. ‘The local 
representatives know perfectly well what development is needed and what is suitable 
for local people and people from outside. It would only complicate the issue to have 
a new regional body interfering in what is purely a local matter.’ 

In conclusion he said in an industrial town like West Hartlepool they had to give 
industry priority and do nothing to hinder its development or the usefulness of the 
docks. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Regional priorities 

The need to establish an order of priorities in the planning of the region was the first 
issue raised after the opening speeches. During the same discussion the local planning 
authorities spoke of the difficulties they were up against in predicting the kinds of 
facilities people wanted at the coast. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Atkinson (County Durham), who urged the 
conference not to regard the coastline as a problem apart. This would be as mis- 
leading as to treat town centre rebuilding or slum clearance as separate tasks. These 
were all integral parts of a tightly-knit regional problem. His own authority, for example, 
had for years been worried about the level of employment and industrial activity in 
the county. One or two sites for industrial development in Durham were on coast 
and had been allocated for 10-15 years. Tf someone came along and said he would 
dearly like to develop for industry at Blackball — ^where unemployment sometimes 
reaches 8 % — I would have to be very bold,’ he said, ‘to reply, “Let unemployment 
stay at 8 %, we must keep this bit of coastline as it is.” ’ This was the ‘practical reality’ 
which faced planning officers and their committees every week. Therefore it was 
essential that the conference should see the issues of coastal planning in perspective. 
‘I care about the coasts of Durham and the north-east, but I would not pretend 
to give them priority,’ he added. 

Continuing, he agreed with Mr. Barlow that ultimately the job of regional rehabili- 
tation was about priorities. ‘Never in our lifetime will there be enough money or 
manpower to do all the jobs that need doing quickly,’ he said. Therefore he hoped 
that out of the current debate on regionalism would come a better understanding 
about priorities. Sooner or later the region had to decide whether it was more impor- 
tant to get the roads right, or rebuild one or other town centre, or concentrate on the 
coastline. They could not do everything at once. ‘In Durham there are many things 
I would like to do tomorrow which, in the regional interest, possibly ought to wait 
for ten years,’ he said. It might be decided, for instance, that it was not in the wider 
interest to spend, say, £750,000 a year on reclaiming the Durham beaches, and that 
to spend it in some other way would be of greater social value. If that were the case 
he would accept it. 

Looking at the machinery that existed for reaching regional policy decisions, he 
said there were already an economic planning council, a planning board and a 
planning committee for the region. They all lacked teeth; none had powers or money. 
The best that could be hoped for at present was that through loose collaboration in 
the north regional planning committee they would agree on a reclamation programme 
for the coast and ensure that the authorities were getting on with the right projects 
at the right time with the aid of grants. Similarly, they should try to agree on a policy 
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for coastal preservation. This was as much as they were likely to manage with the 
existing regional machinery. 

Agreeing that the various existing regional planning bodies played mainly an 
advisory role, Mr. N. Despicht (Ministry of Transport) pointed out that most of the 
evidence so far presented to the Royal Commission on Local Government favoured 
a reformed structure of 3(M0 ‘sub-regional’ authorities. Therefore it was not too 
soon for the existing local planning authorities to begin working out the priorities of 
coastal and countryside policy because the new pattern of large ‘town and country 
authorities’ could well be in existence within 10-15 years. 

Alderman C. Warnes (West Hartlepool) said in recent times the north-east region 
had had to concentrate on industrial development. This had been given priority in 
the capital programmes; recreational development on the coast had been pushed 
somewhat into the background. For example, West Hartlepool faced problems 
caused by the disposal of sewage into the sea which they wanted to deal with by 
building a new plant costing about £1 million. But they had had to defer this and 
meet other demands made on their resources by town centre rebuilding and industrial 
development which were of greater local benefit. 

Mr. G. Booth (Ministry of Housing and Local Government) pointed out that 
speakers had referred only to the need to establish priorities within the region. But 
was it not equally necessary to weigh up the priorities between regions ? He hoped 
that the National Parks Commission, when they reported on the whole coastal study, 
would not only make clear the present distribution of holiday pressures around the 
coast, but also try to forecast how this was likely to change in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Ross (Northumberland) reported that the north-east authorities had recently 
formed the Northumberland and Durham Travel Association. Its first task was to 
work out how best to exploit the potential for tourism in these two counties. Although 
parts of this coast were among the most beautiful in the country, possibly even in the 
world, the region had not the kind of climate in which people could spend holidays on 
the beaches. The region offered other attractions, such as its fine beaches, dunes and 
cliff scenery, and a magnificent hinterland with towns of abundant historic interest. 
There was, in short, ‘tremendous potential’. 

On the question of assessing future demands, he said the planning authorities were 
not sure what kind of facilities were needed, and he doubted whether the public had a 
much clearer picture of what they wanted. This meant there was great scope for trying 
out new ideas. Experimental schemes were needed throughout the country. It was 
most important that when the Countryside Commission were formed they should 
quickly create good prototype country parks to find out how they worked in practice. 
This would guide the county councils and encourage them to go ahead with projects 
of their own. He felt sure there was a ‘great pent-up demand’ for outdoor recreation 
which, because it was not clearly defined, was difficult to assess and cater for. Some 
prototype schemes would go a long way towards clarifying the issues and make a 
firmer basis for future policy. 

Councillor R. Taylor (County Durham) commented that the north-east had tended to 
under-sell its potential for attracting visitors. Perhaps it was a case of familiarity 
breeding contempt, of not realising just how much there was for the visitor to enjoy. 
As many as 40% of those using the Crimdon caravan site, where there were over 
1,000 caravans, came from outside the region and he hoped further sites like this one 
would be developed to attract still more visitors. The region also needed to do far 
more to publicise what it had to offer the tourist. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) referred to the north-east regional planning committee’s 
recreational survey mentioned by Mr. Atkinson. He said many similar surveys were 
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now in progress, sponsored by a variety of bodies such as local authorities, the Sports 
CouncU and the universities. As no one seemed to be responsible for co-ordinating 
these surveys, or ensuring that common methods were used, the results were unlikely 
to allow comparisons to be made between regions. This would seriously limit their 
usefulness for planning purposes. 

Mr. Colbeck (Sports Council) reported that the Sports Council were hoping to get 
together at a meeting the people engaged on recreational surveys throughout the 
country. In the north-east they had for some time worked closely with the regional 
planning committee on matters of common interest. He went on to say that in assessing 
future demands for various kinds of sport and recreation it was essential to bear one 
point especially in mind : that there was always a large element of ‘hidden demand’ 
which manifested itself only when facilities were actually available for use. He cited 
an example of an ice rink built in Durham City some twenty years ago; before then 
there were hardly any skaters in that area, but now skating was popular throughout 
the north-east and another rink was proposed on Teesside. Wherever squash courts 
were provided they received an intensity of use that had to be seen to be believed and 
this was another instance of facilities generating their own demand. Like Mr. Ross, 
he thought the moral was that people did not necessarily know in advance what they 
wanted, and therefore the authorities should give a lead and provide what they 
believed would be popular even though they lacked actual proof of demand. 

Recreational development 

Next, the conference considered what positive action could be taken to cater for 
recreational demands along this stretch of coast. The local authorities accepted that, 
as the task was unlikely to attract much private investment, they would generally 
have to take the initiative in providing the necessary facilities. 

Opening the discussion, Mrs. Elwyn Davies (N.P.C.) said that whilst conservation, 
except for a few major changes, was the primary need of the northern half of this 
coast, further development and restoration were possible in the southern half — the 
‘working coast’ as it had been called — in order to meet future pressures. This latter 
stretch of coast, like that of Lancashire and south-east Wales, was predominantly a 
day-visitor area, where crowds of gregarious holidaymakers would be entertained not 
far from heavy industry or port installations. Many of the developments the local 
authorities were planning would accentuate the north-south division of this coastline, 
and rightly so. 

She hoped they would put forward schemes for the more remote parts of the coast 
to provide increasingly needed facilities. Were there, for example, enough discreetly 
placed camping sites to keep pace with the immense growth of demand? Demand 
for sailing facilities had everywhere at least doubled in the last decade. The marinas 
proposed at the mouth of the Coquet, on the north foreshore at South Shields, and at 
West Hartlepool and Sunderland would all be needed. Should there also be further 
facilities for sailing at small fishing ports in the Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty, 
as had been proposed at Seahouses? Was there scope for providing sailing and other 
facilities on restored opencast workings ? 

She asked whether there were centres which lent themselves to development as 
holiday villages with informal facilities for passing the time on wet as well as fine days. 
For example, would the ‘service centre’ which Northumberland County Council 
suggested for Druridge Bay have wet weather facilities? Only two halls available for 
this purpose had been mentioned. In conclusion she said the Commission would be 
interested to hear of schemes for taking land into public ownership in order to 
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develop facilities or restore lost amenities, especially at viewpoints and where this 
could be combined with the provision of picnic sites. 

Taking up the discussion, Mr. Ross (Northumberland) said there were three coastal 
areas in Northumberland where it was possible to cater for more public use, and his 
authority had been considering what kind of facilities ought to be developed. One of 
these, close to the urban area, was between Blyth and Seaton Sluice, where the dunes 
were owned by the borough council. The second area was at Druridge Bay, a de- 
lightful bay outside the designated Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty; and the 
third was at Warkworth inside the A.O.N.B. The Council wanted to see the essential 
requirements of day visitors — car parking facilities, toilets and water points — 
provided at these places. 

They were aware that in providing for recreation they could not think merely in 
terms of the narrow strip of the beach and the dunes. They had to take the hinterland 
into account as well. This gave rise to the possibility of providing a wider range of 
facilities in appropriate places, including caravan and chalet sites, for those who 
wished to come for weekends or longer. 

There were opportunities for developing facilities on land restored from opencast 
working. At Druridge Bay, for instance, where there were extensive opencast workings, 
much money would be spent on changing the configuration of the ground. This 
provided a great chance for creating something new, such as a sailing centre. It would 
be perfectly feasible to make an inland lake just behind the dunes where people could 
practise sailing before venturing on to less sheltered water. He said sailing would 
create a lively, active centre of attraction for the whole family, where they could 
camp and picnic and with plenty of space for the children to play in. All this would 
depend on his authority’s ability to purchase the land, provide the facilities and 
co-ordinate the project with the restoration of the opencast workings. His Council 
felt it was essential for them to buy the land and that the facilities would have to be 
provided at public expense, although such things as small cafes could be left to 
private enterprise. 

Joining in the discussion on behalf of County Durham, Mr. J. G. HaU said that 
as far as minor resorts Hke Hartlepool and Seaham were concerned, private enterprise 
could be expected to cater for yachting and other kinds of pastimes, although even 
there the initiative might have to be taken at public expense by central or local 
government. At places used less intensively, the public authorities would have to be 
almost wholly responsible for providing facilities, because takings would be too small 
to attract private capital. 

One project in the ‘intensive outdoor recreation’ category was a scheme at the 
mouth of Castle Eden Dene for camping facilities, extensive car parks, picnic areas, 
public lavatories, a kiosk and possibly very limited commercial development. 
Fortunately, the Peterlee New Town development corporation already owned part 
of the area, to which would be added other land to be bought either by the district 
or county council. The principle had been established that the whole of this fairly 
large area needed to be in public ownership. 

Even in the case of smaller, less intensively used areas the local authority, either 
county or district, would have to acquire the land and provide the car park and other 
necessary facilities. 

Mr. Hall said the local planning authority were unsure of the size of the demand for 
sailing; it was too soon to say where or on what scale facilities should be provided. 
There might be a case eventually for promoting Seaham as a water sports and sailing 
centre. 

The planning authority were faced with demands for more caravan and camping 
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sites. The Crimdon Park caravan site was already used to capacity and there was 
virtually no space to enlarge it. As hardly any readily suitable alternative sites existed 
on the Durham coast, he felt that the demand could be met only by spending money 
on extensive landscaping to ensure that selected sites blended well with their sur- 
roundings. 

Urging local authorities not to over-reach themselves in providing facilities, 
Alderman Wames (West Hartlepool) spoke of the risk of spoiling the natural appeal 
of the coast which was a ‘facility’ in itself. He regarded the Crimdon caravan develop- 
ment as ‘an absolute monstrosity’ which intruded on what used to be an enjoyable 
walk across the cliff-top footpath from the Hartlepools to Blackhall. 

Mr. Atkinson (County Durham) replied that far from wishing to see indiscriminate 
development along the coast the County Council intended to safeguard the remoter 
parts by discouraging access. People had to be attracted to other places which were 
less easily harmed. He agreed that the siting and detailed layout and handling of the 
Crimdon caravan park — which was established in the 1930’s — ^left much to be desired. 
Proposals for improving its landscaping and appearance were being put before the 
district council. In future, he added, additional caravan development would be fitted 
in at suitable places further inland, right away from the narrow coastal strip. 

Endorsing Mr. Atkinson’s remarks. Councillor Taylor (County Durham) said that 
if other authorities had taken steps to help cater for the increasing demand for 
caravan sites there might not have been so many caravans at Crimdon. Alderman 
Warnes (West Hartlepool) commented that permanent caravan parks within a resort 
were a constant source of trouble to the health and planning authorities. This kind of 
development had to be very firmly controlled and permitted only outside resorts and 
well back from the coast where it did not damage amenities. 

Welcoming the local authorities’ willingness to provide recreational facilities where 
private investment was lacking, Mr. Colbeck (representing the Sports Council) said 
there was room for a ‘vast expansion’ of sailing in northern waters. Although sailing 
was still less popular in the north than in the south, he thought more people would 
take to it in the next ten years than had done so in the previous fifty. Golf was another 
increasingly popular sport which was particularly relevant to the coast where it 
served a ‘secondary function’ of conserving large areas. He pleaded that prospects of 
establishing new courses on the coast and its immediate hinterland should be con- 
sidered in both County Durham and Northumberland. 

Mr. Barlow (Sunderland) reported that there was a possibility of a golf course 
forming part of the new township of Silksworth which was being developed to the 
south of Sunderland. Another possibility on the southern edge of the borough was 
the small-scale development of a winter sports centre in the Tunstall Hills area about 
a mile from the sea. At the same distance from the sea to the north, his authority 
were proposing to develop a sub-regional sports centre at Fulwell Quarries. 



Development control 



There followed a brief discussion on aspects of development control in coastal areas. 
Referring back to the previous session, Alderman E. Southwick (South Shields) said 
the region had a long coastline and a variety of projects had been mentioned at the 
conference — marinas, car parks and development of many kinds. ‘I would not like 
to see inter-authority competition along this coast,’ he commented. Obviously some 
parts of it would be more suitable for particular forms of recreation and this rein- 
forced the case for considering the issues regionally. 
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Continuing, he said he was opposed to any development, whether public or private, 
which threatened to spoil the attractiveness of the coast. But complete protection 
was almost impossible to achieve unless the planning authority had 100% control of 
the land in question. ‘I know from my own experience in an urban area that we often 
get planning applications for developments we do not like but which conform to all 
the rules and cannot justifiably be refused. It may well be that in coastal areas we 
should have stronger powers than we have at present. On matters of planning control 
perhaps the coast should be treated as a separate problem.’ 

Alderman Warnes (West Hartlepool) mentioned that his authority’s power to control 
development on the immediate waterfront were very limited as the Hartlepools and 
Teesside Water Board could carry out development within a certain distance of the 
shore without obtaining planning consent. 

Mr. J. B. Ross (Northumberland) said he would like to see a kind of ‘coastline 
code’ established which, even if it lacked legal backing, made a statement of general 
policy about the planning of the coast which would have wide support. One point in 
it should be the prohibition of the extraction of sand from beaches and dunes which 
in his county had not only created problems of coast protection but also obstructed 
the preservation and recreational use of the coast. 

Dr. B. Formao (representing the Nature Conservancy) said he hoped that when the 
word conservation was used in relation to the coast it was not used in the old sense of 
meaning merely the negative protection of the land. Conservation should imply the 
positive, active management of a limited resource to ensure its continuing supply. 
In order to balance the supply of coastal land with demands for its use there had to 
be reliable information about the capacity of particular areas to accommodate 
compatible uses. He hoped that this would result from research the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council were now carrying out. There was a very wide range of 
constantly changing demands and it would be a disastrous mistake to take irrevocable 
steps which could in time lead to the destruction of a particular resource. It was 
essential, he added, not to think only in terms of individual areas, but to look at the 
region as a whole and define those areas which could be developed more intensively 
in order to relieve the pressures on more vulnerable places. 

The discussion closed with a contribution from Mr. F. Dean (Gas Council) about 
the impact of the North Sea gas finds on the coastal environment. He said the Gas 
Council were thinking in terms of piping ashore about an average of four thousand 
million cubic feet of gas per day through one ter min al. This equalled two to three 
times the amount of gas now used in Britain, as much as would be processed through 
one terminal. Even so, the terminal equipment could be relatively small and the 
whole installation need occupy no more than 200 acres. At the terminal the gas had 
to be cleaned, dried, odorised and metered and have any sulphur extracted. Much of 
the equipment would be sited below ground; most of the piping would also be buried, 
and the valves placed in pits wherever possible. In short, there was no reason for a 
North Sea gas terminal to look like a large-scale oil refinery. 

It was the Gas Council’s policy to ‘aggregate’ the terminals as far as possible, so 
that they could take delivery from producers at a few major terminals. The alternative 
was that, say, half a dozen companies would each want to bring gas ashore at different 
points. Other factors influencing the choice of sites were the nature of the sea bed, 
which affected the pipelme’s route, and the geography of the shore which largely 
determined the location of the terminal. 

So far explorations had concentrated almost exclusively on the southern half of the 
North Sea — off the southern Yorkshire coast and farther south. However, under the 
terms of their licenses the companies had to drill under the northern half as well. 
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This would come later and oU was more likely to be found than gas. This would 
create an entirely different situation. 

Offshore platforms could be put up to collect the oil and pump into tankers which 
would carry it to refineries. Alternatively the oil could be carried through pipelines 
directly to refineries on shore, although this possibility was extremely remote. The 
proximity of crude oil supplies was the least important factor in the siting of a 
refinery; already tankers carried crude oil over 5,000 miles. 

Summing up, he said the gas terminals would not be large structures, nor would 
they be eyesores. Every effort would be made to landscape them into their setting, 
and — as far as it was physically possible — the least controversial sites would be chosen. 

Finance 

Speakers in this discussion called for the collective financing of coastal recreational 
projects, so that the cost was spread over a wide catchment area and not borne solely 
by the maritime authorities. The subject was raised by Mr. M, Bell (N.P.C.), who 
said it was the local authorities who had to justify expenditure on schemes necessary 
for people’s enjoyment of the coastline, which he hoped would be high in their order 
of priorities. Somehow one had to get the message across that it was in the public’s 
interest that money should be spent in this way, he added. He suggested that the cost 
of facilities provided by local councils mainly for visitors to the coast ought to be 
shared by the areas from which the visitors came. 

Speaking of country parks, he said he believed that those responsible for providing 
them would be bound to charge for car parking and possibly for entrance so that, 
after a short time, the parks would be self-supporting. 

Alderman Warnes (West Hartlepool) took up the idea that the cost of providing 
recreational facilities should be spread over a wide area and not fall wholly on the 
authority meeting the demand. Places like West Hartlepool received only day visitors 
and had no attraction for staying holidaymakers. As for the local people, they pre- 
ferred to go into the country on their days off as a change from the seaside. Yet they 
were called upon to pay for making the beach and surrounding area fit for day 
visitors who contributed hardly anything towards the cost. Therefore this suggestion 
that costs should be shared over the area from which the visitors came was most 
important in a region like the north-east. He thought that any attempt by local 
authorities to recover their expenditure by charging for the use of facilities would be 
self-defeating, because the visitors would not be attracted. He saw no way by which 
local expenditure could be reimbursed by the casual visitor. There had to be a col- 
lective approach, so that the trippers’ home authorities contributed to a regional fund 
for the development of necessary facilities at the resorts. 

Alderman Southwick (South Shields) said he regarded parts of the Northumberland 
coast as a national attraction and money spent on it by individual authorities was 
not for purely local benefit. Therefore he agreed that this expenditure ought to be 
shared in some way. Provided this principle was accepted, it was not immediately 
important whether the cost should be spread regionally or nationally. 

He did not agree with the idea that all facilities provided for leisure pursuits and 
enjoyment should be financially self-supporting. He thought they should be looked 
upon almost as a social service in the way that certain public transport facilities, 
which previously had been expected to pay their way, were now being treated as 
socially essential. 

Mr. Barlow (Sunderland) was another speaker who pointed out that people visiting 
the coast for the day were ‘self-sufficient’, unlike those who came for a staying holiday. 
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Day trippers brotighl food and drink with them and spent hardly anything. As many 
came from inland parts of the region, he thought the local authorities inland could 
reasonably be asked to contribute to the cost of providing amenities at the coast. 
He agreed that this was a regional issue of some importance. 

Referring to an earlier suggestion that more indoor recreational facilities were 
needed on a relatively ‘cold’ coast such as the north-east, he said Sunderland’s 
Seaburn Hall was already struggling to pay its way. He could not recommend his 
authority to add materially to the indoor recreational facilities on the seafront. 

Traffic regulation 

During the final session, on the subject of traffic regulation, the discussion centred 
mainly on the problems of financing car parks for visitors to rural parts of the coast. 
The local authorities stressed that the many small, fairly remote car parks were 
unlikely ever to be financially self-supporting and would invariably have to be 
provided and run largely at public expense. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Despicht (Ministry of Transport), who said 
that the purposes for which traffic could at present be regulated in the countryside 
and on the coast were not adequate. In National Parks and similar areas, where the 
aim was to enhance the public’s enjoyment of the countryside, traffic sometimes 
needed to be controlled not merely to facilitate quicker, safer movement but to 
maintain the pleasantness of the surroundings. In 1949 powers had been put into the 
National Parks Act which permitted traffic regulation in order to enhance people’s 
enjoyment of the National Parks, but these would not do the trick today. The Road 
Traffic Acts were concerned with traffic matters and contained only very limited 
powers to regulate traffic for amenity reasons. However, the whole atmosphere was 
now changing. The Leeds Corporation Act, 1966, enabled the local authority to 
regulate traffic for the purpose of making the city more convenient to live in. During 
the current Parliamentary session three more local authorities were promoting Bills 
to obtain powers to regulate traffic for reasons of planning, amenity and the im- 
provement of living conditions. Countryside amenity was not the same tiling as 
urban amenity so the Government had decided to put ‘real teeth’ into traffic regula- 
tion powers for enhancing the enjoyment of National Parks and similar areas in their 
new countryside legislation. 

Speaking of the nature of the powers needed, he said local authorities could not be 
aUowed to make traffic orders which denied people the right of access to premises. 
Ways had to be found of curbing only those specific kinds of traffic which it was 
necessary to control. This was extremely difficult. For an example of how it might 
be done he reconmended the local authorities to find out from Cornwall County 
Council the details of the experimental order which they proposed to apply to 
Polperro. It would define the essential traffic which had to have access. 

He said the real problem was to bring the volume of traffic into better balance 
with the capacity of roads and car parks. The quantity of traffic was to some extent 
restncted by the Hmited amount of parking space available, Where there were more 
cars than space for them to park the answer, theoretically, was to increase parking 
charges. In rural areas, however, where it was seldom economic to employ parking 
attendants, the problem was how to get people to pay anything at all to park their 
cars, .^though it might be worth experimenting with unattended parking meters, he 
thou^t It had to be faced that many small car parks would never be viable and 
would have to be subsidised as a countryside amenity. This was a financial problem 
to be dealt with locally. 
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Mr. Atkinson (County Durham) agreed that there were many smaller, more remote 
parking places where it was impractical to collect charges. But where a countryside 
warden service operated it could be combined with the supervision of parking and 
the collection of charges. He added that information was available from America 
and parts of Europe about the financing of car parks and he wished the National 
Parks Commission, with the help of the Ministry of Transport, would collect this 
international experience for the benefit and guidance of authorities faced with 
similar problems here, to help prevent them making mistakes that others elsewhere 
had made already. 

He also said that highway authorities had to decide how best to use their limited 
funds from the Ministry of Transport — whether on motorways, on opening up areas 
like west Durham for industrial development, or on providing improved access to 
country parks and the coast. He felt that the kind of the schemes the conference 
were considering came fairly low in priority as far as the regional interest was 
concerned. 

Mr. Ross (Northumberland) said the provision of car parks on open stretches of 
coast for people coming from urban areas was a major financial problem. The district 
councils, whose responsibility it was, were too small to have the resources needed to 
design and finance parking facilities of this kind. The larger authorities would also 
have to take part in meeting the great need for smaller car parks and picnic sites. The 
present unsatisfactory legal and financial arrangements were an obstacle in their way. 
Replying to a question from the chairman, he said that although motoring on beaches 
was not a problem in Northumberland, it could well become one if roads were 
constructed too close to dunes which many people used for recreation. 

Commenting on the financing of car parks, Mr. Bell (National Parks Commission) 
said the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside, apparently held out a promise of 75 % 
grants on a country-wide basis for the provision of car parks at places where people 
could enjoy views, picnic, start their walks and be within easy reach of beaches. He 
added that the Commission wanted the majority of motorists to be able to get their 
cars to viewpoints and picnic places and enjoy the coast and countryside. They were 
concerned, however, about the habit of some motorists of driving off the road and on 
to the moors and beaches and thus interfering with other people’s enjoyment. The 
law was very inadequate on this point. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing legislation on traffic regulation was also voiced 
by Mr. L. Bloom (Sunderland). His Council were very keen to restrict certain streets, 
and particular lanes in other streets, to the use of buses. They had found they were 
powerless to do so, however, because the law obliged them to allow unrestricted 
access. Mr. Despicht (Ministry of Transport) replied that his Department hoped that 
new legislation covering this and other aspects of traffic regulation would soon be 
introduced. 

Mr. B. Ducker (Nature Conservancy) reported that at the Lindisfarne National 
Nature Reserve there was the problem of motorists leaving the route from the main- 
land to the island, passing the Reserve and driving among the dunes. Damage to the 
area had to be prevented, he said, whilst enabling cars to be accommodated close 
to it. 

Both Councillor Taylor (County Durham) and Alderman Warnes (West Hartlepool) 
thought it was completely wrong that the number of visitors to a resort should be 
controlled, as the Ministry of Transport representative had suggested, by charging 
them more to park their cars. Councillor Taylor said this was merely a way of avoiding 
responsibility for providing parking space on the scale required. Alderman Warnes 
said it amounted to telling visitors ‘if you cannot afford to stop, you had better go 
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elsewhere’. Parking space on the West Hartlepool seafront was free, he said, and for a 
shilling a day people could park their cars and camp on the grassy area by the pro- 
menade. ‘This is a great facility which allows families to make their own healthy fun,’ 
he added. These were the people who would be discriminated against if parking was 
made more expensive in order to deter visitors. A far better, more positive approach 
would be through regional co-operation in the provision of facilities. Traffic was not 
nearly so heavy in the north-east as in the south and south-west, he said, and therefore 
they so far had no need to impose restrictions of the kind Mr. Despicht had outlined. 

Mrs. Davies (N.P.C.) suggested it would be worthwhile charging rather more than a 
shilling for parking and camping and to use the proceeds for providing further facilities. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. B. Ross, f r i c s, m t p i, 
the County Planning Officer 



Description of the coastline 

The Northumberland coast extends for some 68 miles* from the Tweed to the Tyne 
of which all but some two miles are in the administrative county and the rest in 
Tynemouth county borough. 

The coastline is made up of hard and soft rock formations, horizontally set or 
dipping gently towards the sea without any major upheaval except for the volcanic 
Whin Sill rock which dramatically changes the appearance of Northumberland 
wherever it occurs. The main outline of the coast is a series of wide bays, formed by 
the more resistant rocks (limestone, sandstone and Whin Sill) standing as headlands, 
or formed by some minor structural feature. The Whin Sill is scenically prominent in 
the Bamburgh area. Holy Island, Embleton and Craster, and its hard basalt forms 
the Fame Islands. 

It is a low coastline, grading with few exceptions to a level coastal plain, with cliffs 
intermittent and relatively small. The lowness gives a predominant character of wide 
sweeping views, a point of obvious relevance to policies of protection and development 
control. 

Nearly thirty miles of the coastline is occupied by sandy beaches, of which the 
longest are in the vicinity of Whitley Bay, Blyth, in Druridge Bay, Alnmouth and in 
the Bamburgh/Holy Island area. Sand dunes are a noticeable feature, rising to 50 ft. 
or more in places and extending inland to a depth of 200 yards, as at Blyth. North of 
Bamburgh the aspect of the coastline is changed by the presence of extensive fiats of 
marine alluvium which is covered at high tide but joins Holy Island to the mainland at 
low tide. 

The physical structure of parts of the coast is of special interest ; and the delicate 
plant communities of the dunes, the number and variety of birds and wildfowl and the 
seal colonies make the coast of outstanding importance to the naturalist. 

It is also a coast of great historic associations. In the 7th century Bamburgh was 
the stronghold of the Northumbrian kingdom and Holy Island a key centre in the 
spread of Christianity, famous for the lives of St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert and for the 
making of the ‘Lindisfarne Gospels’, a recognised high point of artistic creation in 
Western Europe. 



•The Commission’s measurements of the coastline and of coastal land uses are contained in Part 
Three of this report. 
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Character and types of development 

For convenience two basic divisions of the coast can be distinguished, a northern 
rural coast of about 43 miles from Berwick to Warkworth (i.e. from, the Rivers 
Tweed to Coquet), which is all defined as an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty; 
and a southern coast of about 25 miles which is partially urbanised. Only about a 
tenth of the whole coastline is developed. 

The rural coast On the northern boundary of the county the market town of Berwick 
(12,000 persons) is centred on a bridge point over the Tweed a short distance inland. 
Building extends to the coastline only on the south bank at Spittal, where development 
includes some industry and recreation facilities. 

From Berwick to Warkworth the coastline forms part of a wide coastal plain 
devoted to farming. Development is confined to small villages still of traditional 
character, serving the interests of farming and fishing. There are small inshore fishing 
fleets in this section of coast at Seahouses, Beadnell, Holy Island, Craster and Boulmer 
with landings valued at £150,000 (1962).* Of the top twelve ports in the U.K. for 
crab and lobster landings four are in this section of the Northumberland coast. 

The largest village is Seahouses (1,700 persons) followed by Warkworth (950), 
Alnmouth (700) and Bamburgh (500). 

The holiday trade (described in more detail later) is established on a small scale, 
especially by hotels and boarding houses at most but. not all of the villages. This has 
not, however, changed the character of this rural coast except at Beadnell and to 
some extent at Seahouses. Caravans and chalets are confined to six locations, the 
largest being at Seahouses (about 300 caravans). 

The partly urbanised coast The fringe of the Northumberland coalfield reaches the 
coast a few miles south of Warkworth on the river Coquet. Amble (5,000 persons) is 
predominantly a mining town and the pit heap at Hauxley, south of the town, is 
visible for several miles along the coast. This coalfield fringe has no other working 
mines, however, and south of Amble the next section of the coast is free of develop- 
ment. This is the wide expanse of Druridge Bay. Opencast mining is taking place a 
short distance inland and is planned to continue into the mid-1970s. 

Beyond the southern end of Druridge Bay the longlife mines of Lynemouth and 
Ellington overlook the coastline. Massive coal-tipping on the beaches here presents a 
grim and desolate scene. From this point southward to Blyth there are small sections 
of coast undeveloped but the aspect is dominated by mining and industrial towns, 
collieries and the large complex of Blyth power station. A break in development of 
some four miles occurs between Blyth and the limits of north Tyneside development. 
Between the two is the small settlement of Seaton Sluice, which is a dormitory village 
of recent growth. The last four miles of the coast in the geographic county are flanked 
by the continuous development of north Tyneside, consisting of the holiday resort and 
residential town of Whitley Bay, and the residential, industrial and port town of 
Tynemouth. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic^ 

The day visitor Day visitors and holidaymakers are discussed separately although the 
two are closely related, and to a large extent share the same facilities. 

♦With the large unit at North Shields and other small fleets in the industrial section of the coast the 
Northumberland fisheries had an annual landing valued at £Tlm in 1962. 

fSources of information for this section include: 12 inch to 1 mile air photos; interview surveys with 
visitors; survey of accommodation; information from transport authorities; cordon counts of 
pleasure traffic leaving north Tyneside; and consultant study of traffic within north Tyneside. 
Estimated numbers of residents and day visitors have been slightly revised since the 1965 report, 
The Northumberland Coast. 
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It is estimated that the total ‘catchment’ of the Northumberland coast — the people 
who may look to it for a day visit — is of the order of two million people,* extending 
from Edinburgh into County Durham, to include Sunderland and Chester le Street. 
On the fringe of this area there is naturally less pull, although it must be remembered 
that in northern County Durham the nearest extensive rural coast is in Northumber- 
land. 

In north Tyneside, the Tynemouth, Whitley Bay and Seaton Sluice areas probably 
attract some 120,000 visitors on a hot Sunday in summer other than a Bank Holiday 
weekend. (33,000 go by train, for example, a group which can be reliably estimated, 
and some 40,000 persons probably go by car). Over the rest of the coast, comprising 
the ‘industrial coast’ from Blyth northwards and the rural coast, it is estimated that 
the number of day visitors is of the order of 45,000. The main place of attraction is 
Druridge Bay, followed in order of popularity by the Bamburgh/Seahouses area and 
then lesser points of attraction (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Embleton, Warkworth, etc.). 
Public transport services to the coast are of little significance outside Tyneside in 
comparison with the large numbers of cars. 

Studies have not been made over a long enough period of time for any reliable 
opinion to be held about recent trends in day visiting. 

The holidaymaker Wliitley Bay is an established resort where it is estimated some 
50,000 holidaymakers are attracted annually, mainly staying in boarding houses. 
Over the rest of the coastal area the holiday trade is on a small scale and the hotel 
and boarding house accommodation is in total a little more than half the amount 
available in Whitley Bay. There are, on the other hand, over 4,000 caravans in this 
area and the total number of holidaymakers per year is estimated to be in the region 
of 80,000. 

Holidays and recreation generally. The holiday trade in its various aspects is estimated 
to attract annually 130,000 holidaymakers and over 160,000 day visitors on a fine 
summer Sunday. The value of the trade is put at about £l*6m from holidaymakers, 
to which a relatively smaU figure should be added for the day visitor who (outside of 
Whitley Bay) is to a large extent a self sufficient traveller. 

Recreation facilities of the ‘organised amusement’ kind are available at Whitley 
Bay and at Berwick but practically nowhere else. Facilities for open air recreation 
include golf clubs and sailing clubs. There are notable sightseeing attractions, 
including the castles and visits to the Fame Islands. Large parts of the coastline are 
not very suitable for bathing because of strong currents. 

Comiog pressures and planning problems 



Trends affecting the pressures on the Northumberland coast are not expected to be 
markedly different from the national pattern. The county is slightly behind the 
national average of car ownership, although the rate of increase is about the same. 
A time lag compared to national conditions can also be expected in the increase in 
prosperity. Nevertheless formidable problems could be created by the build up of 
pressures on the coast if no action were taken to plan now for its protection and for 
the provision of facilities. 

It is a telling fact that visiting the coast and countryside by car is a minority activity. 
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200,000 persons) came 
in 1966 was estimated 



There are some 80,000 families with cars in south-east Northumberland and a large 
‘car population’ south of the Tyne within easy reach of the Northumberland coast. 
From pilot surveys of the car exodus on a line Sunday from the main part of south- 
east Northumberland, the peak outward flow (other than on Bank Holiday weekends) 
is assessed at about 5,500 cars on pleasure journeys. Several factors affect the rate at 
which this movement could grow, although little is known at present about the 
prediction of future demand. (The North Regional Planning Committee are con- 
sidering carrying out or commissioning an extensive survey on leisure which would be 
of considerable assistance.) 

One factor which could stimulate the movement is improved road communications 
and there will be a great change in the next few years in the roads affecting the 
Northumberland coast. The A.1 road will be improved by the Morpeth and Alnwick 
by-passes and the Tyne Tunnel with its link roads north and south of the A. 1 road 
will be capable of drawing people from County Durham by fast routes. 

No great problem is expected in dealing with hotels, motels and facilities for the 
holidaymaker, in the sense that pressures should not be on a scale to strain current 
policies. Diflflculty would be experienced with a growing demand for caravans, 
chalets and the ‘second home’ but as yet these pressures are not severe. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The County Council believe that in the large extent of the Northumberland coast it 
will be possible to meet the challenge of catering for all interests. A policy of concen- 
trating development is useful whereby facilities for ‘gregarious’ visitors are improved 
at selected points thus relieving pressures from other areas which could be damaged 
by intensive use — i.e., damaged in character, or physically damaged. 

Protection policies are recognised as paramount in the designated Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty. This is thought especially important because, looking at the 
national distribution of coastal areas of this quality, Northumberland is one of only 
two actually designated as such on the east coast of England between the Tweed and 
West Sussex. Protection of this area was written into the county development plan 
amendment formally submitted to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
on 10th March, 1966. This policy was amplified in a memorandum on development 
control sent to the Minister in response to his request in Circular 7/66. 

In this later document the Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty is defined as a 
‘protection area’ in the meaning of that circular, where only essential development 
will be permitted. This is given further definition by setting out some classes of 
development considered in accord with this policy — ^rnfilling and rounding off of 
specified villages for example, subject to strict safeguards on the design and scale of 
the proposed development. The capacity of this part of the coast for caravans has 
already been reached. 

Over the rest of the coastal area a strong pohcy of development control is intended 
to ensure correct standards of development, to keep sections free of development and 
in any event to avoid development in prominent positions overlooking the beaches 
and dunes. (Exceptions are development within land allocated in town map areas, 
and development such as a sailing club building which had to have a waterside site.) 
The sections to be kept free of development include Druridge Bay and the area 
between Blyth and Whitley Bay. 

In making provision for recreation, the County Council consider that three sections 
of coastline could be more intensively used, the area between Warkworth and the sea; 
Druridge Bay; and Blyth to Seaton Sluice. It is intended that facilities should be 
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limited to simple provisions furthering the enjoyment of the natural environment and 
will exclude entert ainm ent facilities normally associated with built up resorts. Car 
parks, toilets and water points are the essentials, with possibly some refreshment 
facilities. 

Public ownership of the beaches and dunes in these areas is considered necessary, 
and the County Council are at present investigating the purchase of the Warkworth 
and Druridge sections. A warden service is considered as an essential in meeting 
future pressures. 

Other policies within the above framework are detailed in the report The Northum- 
berland Coast and in the memorandum on development control. 

Organisation 

In its responsibility for planning policy in the coastal area the County Council are 
advised only by the County Planning Committee. A joint sub-committee of this and the 
National Parks Committee have the initial responsibility for considering the implica- 
tions of the White Paper on Leisure in the Countryside (Cmd 2928). The National 
Trust are represented on this Joint Committee. 

In development control a system of delegation is operated by which district councils 
receive applications and issue the decisions upon them. Certain classes of applications 
are reserved to the County Council to determine. In other cases the officers of the 
County Planning Department advise the district council and only where there is a 
dispute are they brought to the County Planning Committee. District councils with 
coastal areas are: Amble U.D., Bedlington U.D., Berwick M.B., Blyth M.B., New- 
biggin U.D., Whitley Bay M.B., Alnwick R.D., Belford R.D., Morpeth R.D. and 
Norham & Islandshires R.D. 

The County Planning Committee is represented on the Coastal Committee of the 
National Trust. 

During the eleven months January to November 1966, 54 applications for planning 
permission in the coastal area were received, apart from those concerning land in 
urban areas allocated to development on town maps. At 30th November, 1966, 22 of 
these applications had been approved, 10 refused and 22 were undecided. 
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TYNEMOUTH COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. D. M. O’Herlihy, ob e, 
B sc, MICE, MI MUN E, M I STRUCT E, the Borough Surveyor and Planning Officer. 



Tynemouth’s coastline is approximately two miles long, stretching from Cullercoats 
in the north to the North Shields Fish Quay on the River Tyne. There are three areas 
of sands: Cullercoats Bay surrounded by steep cliffs and banks; the Long Sands 
bordered by moderately steep banksides with laid out garden areas; and King 
Edward’s Bay surrounded by steep cliffs. 

On a rocky headland stands the ruins of Tynemouth Castle and Priory. To the 
south is Priors Haven which gives access to water within the shelter of the piers and 
is the home of several water sports clubs. 

To the south of the Haven is another rocky headland called Spanish Battery, 
formerly occupied by the Crown as fortifications, commanding the entrance to the 
river. To the west the imposing statue of Admiral Lord Collingwood stands in a field 
at the top of gradually eroding cliffs. Further west again the long, squat shape of the 
Sir James Knott Memorial Flats, overlooks a terraced and graded bankside leading 
down to the Toe Wall, a promenade alongside the River Tyne. 

Practically all the coastline is developed, primarily by housing, although there is a 
park and an area of open land (Beaconsfield). Cullercoats and Tynemouth are very old 
settlements but the remaining buildings on the seafront are comparatively recent. 
There are two major hotels. 

During the summer the coastline attracts a considerable number of day visitors, 
principally from north Tyneside, but from farther afield as well. Rail and bus 
services from the Tyneside conurbation run very close to the sea; the passenger 
figures for the rail services show a considerable seasonal variation. Car parking is 
free and upwards of 2,000 cars might be seen on a summer week-end parked in the 
vicinity of the seafront. There are car parks for over 800 vehicles. Even during the 
winter the promontory overlooking the Tyne is a popular viewing place for car-borne 
visitors. 

Provision for cars and coast protection works are two major undertakings facing 
the Council. They also have in mind the redevelopment of Cullercoats Village, Tyne- 
mouth Village and the Spanish Battery. They intend to improve amenities on the sea- 
front, including landscaping. They shall safeguard two areas which the Nature Con- 
servancy have designated as of Special Scientific Interest. 

The Council have forwarded to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
the Coastal Survey asked for in Circular No. 56/63. They are represented on the 
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Joint Committee of the riparian authorities concerned with improvements to the 
banksides of the Tyne and are to carry out over a period the recommendations made 
in the Final Report relating to the whole of the borough’s river frontage and the har- 
bour mouth. 
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DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. R. Atkinson, a. m T p i, 
AMI MUN E, A 1 L A , the Coimty Planning Officer 



This report draws upon the report The Durham Coast (approved by the County 
Council in August 1966) which, although concerned mainly with the coastline of the 
administrative county, took into account the existing use of the coastal areas within 
the county boroughs of South Shields, Sunderland and West Hartlepool and the 
pressures on the remainder of the coast which may arise from the people living in 
them.* 

From South Shields in the north to Crimdon, the magnesium limestone plateau of 
east Durham ends in a cliffed coastline through which are cut steep-sided wooded 
and grassy denes. Sandy beaches on this stretch of coast are usually covered at high 
tide. South of Crimdon, sand dunes and sandy beaches, interrupted only by the 
limestone headland of Hartlepool extend to the salt marshes and mud flats of the 
Tees estuary. 

Character and types of development 

About half the 25 miles of coast in the administrative county is occupied by town 
and village development, collieries and waste tips, quarries, manufacturing industry, 
port installations and holiday uses. The population of the seven maritime county 
districts in the administrative county is expected to increase from 230,000 at present 
to 287,000 by 1981. If, as expected, 391,000 people will then be living within the 
present areas of the three county boroughs, the total population near the coast will 
be 678,000 in 1981. This will generate a substantial demand for new houses, but 
there will be no large new housing areas in the coastal strip of the administrative 
county. 

The cliff-top between South Shields and Sunderland county boroughs is mainly 
grassed but also contains the remains of Marsden colliery village and the burning 
waste-tip of Whitburn colliery. By comparison the coastal land south of Sunderland 
is unspoiled and mainly in agricultural use, but gravel is being worked near Ryhope 
Dene. 

The seafront at Seaham is largely occupied by residential, industrial and commer- 
cial premises, but there is a grassy cliff-top north of the harbour. The south side of 

*A very small part of Boldon Urban District and most of Sunderland Rural District were incor- 
porated in Sunderland County Borough on 1st April 1967. Hartlepool Municipal Borough and 
the coastal area of Stockton Rural District merged with West Hartlepool to form a larger county 
borough on the same date. Billingham Urban District became part of Teesside County Borough 
a year later. 
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Seaham is entirely industrialised. Colliery waste from several collieries is tipped on 
to the foreshore at Noses Point. For a distance of eight miles south of this point the 
beach is badly spoiled by waste which is washed up by the sea. 

Collieries at Easington, Horden and Blackhall dominate the cliff-top and waste 
from them is dumped by aerial ropeways on to the beach. Some of the denes on this 
section of the coast are badly polluted with mine water. Elsewhere there is agricul- 
tural land on the top of steep cliffs, through which cut several denes. 

The character of the coast changes at Crimdon Dene where cliffs are succeeded by 
low dunes and sandy beaches which have no serious signs of despoliation. Crimdon 
has been developed as a family holiday centre with the facilities of a small seaside 
resort, including a small fairground and sites for 1,200 caravans. 

Sand dunes, backed by farmland and a golf course, extend into the northern end of 
Hartlepool where the Steetley Magnesite Works discharges effluent into the sea. A 
stone-built breakwater shelters a small sandy beach which has a paddUng pool and 
sand pit for children. The harbour was constructed in the 19th century on mud-flats. 

South of West Hartlepool the wide sandy beach, backed by dunes and open grass- 
land, is the only part of the Durham coast with a feeling of remoteness and openness. 

Industrial development partly encircles the extensive mud-flats of Seal Sands. To 
the north there is a sulphuric acid works, land which may be used for a power station, 
and a ship repairing yard. The southern end of Seal Sands has been reclaimed and 
developed with chemical plant and an oil refinery. The remaining 1,750 acres of Seal 
Sands has potential for port and industrial development. 

Trends in holiday and recreation 

The main organised holiday facilities are in South Shields, Sunderland and West 
Hartlepool. In the administrative county, Crimdon and Seaham are minor resorts 
but many people are content with fairly simple activities, such as playing games, 
sitting or walking. Half the people who visit the coast travel by car and many stay 
in or near their cars. 

Of the 20,000 people who visit the coast of the geographical county on an average 
Sunday in summer more than two-thirds are day trippers and some of the remainder 
stay for less than a week. About 90% of the day trippers and nearly 50% of the 
holiday visitors live in the geographical county. There is no hotel or boarding house 
accommodation in the coastal strip of the administrative county but there are over 
1,500 caravans in the southern half of the county, 1,200 of them at Crimdon Park. 
Nearly half of the holiday visitors stay with relatives or friends. Thus there is little 
holiday expenditure to benefit the immediate coastal strip of the administrative 
county but the number of visitors is expected to rise as the coastline is improved and 
people have more leisure. 

Future pressures and problems 

The minor seaside resorts in the administrative county can help to meet demands for 
organised recreation but much of the coast is best suited to provide simple recreation 
and quiet enjoyment in pleasant surroundings near the sea. Additional provision for 
motor cars will be essential. New car parks will be needed at access points to the 
foreshore. More parking areas will be needed with views of the sea and cliffs. These 
will need to be limited in number and carefully sited and landscaped. 

While meeting increasing pressures for recreation it will be necessary to conserve 
areas of natural and scientific interest. There are excellent exposures of magnesian 
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limestone along the coast and the natural vegetation of the limestone cliffs and of the 
denes and some of the sand dunes is of great interest. There are many insect species 
not found elsewhere, including local strains such as the Castle Eden Argus butterfly; 
there is a major sea bird colony at Marsden, and the Teesside mud-flats and marshes 
are a feeding and wintering ground for thousands of wading birds and ducks. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

Each part of the limited coastal strip must be put to the best possible use. Further 
development will be allowed in it only if no other location is possible. Areas with 
special character, such as the denes, stretches of sandy beach and dunes will be 
especially protected. New buildings will be concentrated in existing centres and very 
exceptional circumstances will be needed to justify departures from this general principle. 
Parts of the coast other than those sections already used for, or committed to, indus- 
trial development, have been placed in one of four following categories which broadly 
reflect the kind of recreation expected in them and the type and intensity of develop- 
ment which will be permitted : 

(1) Minor seaside resorts with holiday accommodation and facilities for a wide range 
of outdoor and indoor activities. 

(2) Areas with limited development catering mainly for intensive outdoor seaside 
activities. 

(3) Areas for casual outdoor recreation and quiet enjoyment. 

(4) Areas of great landscape and scientific interest. 

Appropriate, carefully sited and well designed facilities for recreation will be en- 
couraged in areas 1 and 2. Areas 3 and 4 will normally be protected from development 
which would conflict with their proposed use. 

Three kinds of action are suggested in 37 ‘improvement areas’ : 

(1) The provision of car parks or new means of access. 

(2) The reclamation and cleaning up of areas of unsightly and derelict land; ‘face- 
lift’ schemes for buildings in built-up areas ; and the re-location of some inappro- 
priate development. 

(3) The management of undeveloped areas to conserve or restore their scientific or 
landscape value. 

The despoliation of the foreshore by the tipping of colliery waste is a major 
problem. The County Council seek an assessment of the practicability and cost of 
alternative methods of disposal and an assessment of the financial and other benefits 
of discontinuing the tipping. The County Council and district councils, the Civic 
Trust and volunteer organizations are to co-operate in the clearance of war-time 
installations and other forms of beach litter. 

A continuous footpath along the coast is to be created. 

Organisation 

The County Council have formed a Countryside and Conservation Committee to 
control the practical work of opening up, managing and maintaining the countryside, 
including the coast. Items of recreational provision or landscape conservation are for 
this committee to consider. The formulation of land-use policies and the control of 
development are the responsibility of the County Planning Committee. 

Details of the number of applications to carry out development in the coastal strip 
of the administrative county and the decisions on them are as follows : 
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Unconditionally 

approved 


Conditionally 

approved 


Refused 


Total 


1960 


18 


21 


1 


40 


1965 


30 


12 


3 


45 



All county district councils in the coastal strip, with the exception of Easington 
Rural District, have the function of determining planning applications on the recom- 
mendation of the County Planning Officer. Cases of disagreement are referred to the 
County Planning Committee. Easington Rural District Council exercise functions 
under Part III of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, as an ‘excepted council’ 
under the Town and Country Planning (Delegation) Regulations, 1959. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor 



conference by Mr. A. Gourlay, m i mun e, 



Description of the coastline 

The coast at South Shields extends southwards from the mouth of the River Tyne for 
a distance of three miles. It is open in character along its whole length varying in 
width between 100 and 600 yards from the sea to the built up area of the borough. 
In the northern half are two good sand beaches, one within the River Tyne harbour. 
A steep escarpment near the sea in the north retreats inland and becomes less well 
defined towards the south, making an increasingly wide area of flattish land between 
it and the sea. 

The remainder of the coast consists of very fine limestone cliff scenery and at the 
southern extremity there is a third good beach, Marsden Bay. This section of the 
coastline, from Trow Rocks to Marsden Bay, is designated in the development plan 
as a site of special scientific interest. The undulating land behind it rises inland towards 
the south. There are two hills commanding good views over the coast. 

Character and types of development 

The Council have developed almost all the land in the coastal strip making available 
an area of fully 550 acres for recreational purposes, parks and grassland and with 
amusement facilities in a fairground. The appearance is generally tidy and in some 
parts particularly attractive. There is, however, room for improvement, especially in 
the following areas : the old shopping terrace, North Marine Park ; the wooden cafes. 
North Foreshore; and the Tyne Improvement Commission Depot. 

The holiday trade 

Surveys carried out during 1965 indicate that, as far as the holiday trade is concerned, 
South Shields relies mainly on its beaches and open spaces, good car-parking and cafe 
provision, supplemented by modest amusements. It is of considerable importance as a 
centre for day trips, but its residential holiday trade is small and local in character, 
There are no indications that residential holiday accommodation is likely to change 
markedly in the future. More car parking spaces will need to be provided if the 
expected build up of day visitors is to be accommodated. 

Coming pressures and problems 

The beaches can withstand the heavier use expected in the future without becoming 
excessively crowded. Increased use plus increased car ownership will, however, create 
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a demand for parking space which it will be difficult to satisfy, particularly in the 
more intensively used northern areas. There is land there which could be used in 
association with water-borne sports for the further development of recreational 
facilities to serve the region if this is considered desirable. 

Planning policy 

The Council have leasehold or freehold interests in almost all of the coast land, the 
only other significant landholder being the Tyne Improvement Commission. There- 
fore, in addition to exerting control as a local planning authority, the Council in 
their capacity as landowner are able to control development over a large part of the 
area. After reviewing their policy towards the coastline the Council have taken the 
following decisions. 

Development 

Land-based facilities for water sports To adopt in principle the proposal in the Tyne 
Landscape Report that a marina should be provided in the North Foreshore area; 
and that building development in this area should be restricted pending a final 
decision. 

Harbour Drive That when the opportunity occurs this road should be closed and a 
new one located along the eastern boundary of the North Marine Park, thus freeing a 
large part of the North Foreshore for purely pedestrian use. 

Trow Quarry That consideration should be given to the use in this area of a site for 
caravanning and camping and that a site be made available for a cafe and toilets. 

Two licensed premises - Sea Road That no action should be taken on the sites for the 
two licensed premises with residential accommodation proposed in Sea Road, and 
included in the Licensing Planning Agreement, pending any proposals for major 
recreational facilities on the seafront. 

Improvement 

Tetixporary Cafes - North Foreshore, near Pier Parade That the existing temporary 
cafes on the North Foreshore near Pier Parade should be removed to ensure that 
land is available for relocating Harbour Drive and to improve the appearance of the 
area. 

Steep Slopes - Lawe area That planting proposals should be considered in accordance 
with any recommendations resulting from research on this subject commissioned by 
the Joint Committee for the Improvements of the Banks of the River Tyne, but that 
the site of the former shopping terrace be reserved for redevelopment. 

Tyne Improvement Commission - Pier Works area That an approach should be made 
to the Tyne Improvement Commission in an attempt to institute a redevelopment 
scheme for this area and associated land. 

South Foreshore - Beach Road to Gypsies Green That this area should be laid out afresh 
when the chalets there become due for replacement so as to improve the use and 
appearance of the area. 
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Mineral Railway Footbridge That when the opportunity occurs for the replacement of 
this bridge the new one should be extended to span the Coast Road. 

Improvement generally That future development in the coastal strip should be of a 
high standard of design both in relation to the project itself and its association with 
other developments and the landscape; and that a similar high standard should be 
achieved in the maintenance of buildings and planted areas. A detailed study should 
also be undertaken of all signs and posts to see whether any can be eliminated or 
improved in appearance. 

Protection 

That the following amendments to the development plan be made and incorporated 
in the next Review, (i) the area at the northern end of Harbour Drive and south of 
the caravan site at present zoned for holiday camp (chalet development) be rezoned 
as part of the foreshore; (ii) the elimination of Harbour Drive (from the caravan site 
to Pier Parade) as a principal traffic route and its re-siting along the foot of the 
embankment to the North Marine Park; and (iii) that the residential zoning of the 
frontage of the Bents playing fields to Sea Road and Mowbray Road be deleted from 
the plan and further consideration be given to a suitable alternative zoning. 

Organisation 

The planning functions of the Town Council are exercised by the Town Improvement 
Committee and the development of the coastline is in the main undertaken by this 
committee and the Parks and Recreation Committee. 

Because of the smallness of the area in private ownership planning applications 
are infrequent. 
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SUNDERLAiMD COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. E. Barlow, m x p i, 
A R I B A, DIP T P, the Borough Planning Officer 



The Sunderland coastline is divided in two by the River Wear, with H miles north of 
the river, and 2 miles to the south. In terms of land use there are three sections. The 
Roker-Seaburn resorts cover all the area north of the river except for some 300 yards 
at the southern end. Development consists mainly of recreational uses — beach, 
promenade, amusement centre, concert hall, public open space and car parks, plus 
residential. Next there is the industrial and dock area which is made up of the 300 
yard strip immediately north of the river plus the section stretching for miles south 
of the river. The remaining three-quarter of a mile — the Hendon section — comprises 
an untidy and ill-used cliff top area above a sandy though despoliated beach. Backing 
this is an industrial area. 

Pattern of recreational use 

The popularity of the Roker-Seaburn resorts, as shown by a recent survey, is over- 
whelmingly dependent upon day visitors. On a fine summer Saturday up to 25,000 
people visit this area, though three-fifths of these are local residents. Of the day 
visitors, 43% travel by service bus and 17% walk. Visitors travelling by car account 
for 35% of the total, creating considerable parking problems at peak periods. 

The seven principal hotels in Sunderland, and several of the larger boarding houses, 
cater largely for commercial visitors. However, 1,000-1,200 holiday visitors are 
accommodated in hotels and boarding houses during the eight week summer season. 
A considerably greater number stay with friends or relatives. 

There is little recreational use of the two other sections of the coast within the 
borough, though the North Dock area includes a number of boating clubs and is also 
used by local anglers. 

Trends and policies 



Pressures for development are not great as most of the area is already developed, 
though it is envisaged that additional amenities will be required in order to maintain 
the popularity of the resorts. Over the years, particularly since the war, the Corpora- 
tion have undertaken a number of schemes of development and improvement of 
entertainment and recreational facilities. The further development of the North Dock 
area as a boating centre is now under consideration. 

Consideration is also being given to the improvement of the Hendon Beach area 
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in order to make it more attractive for recreational use. The cliff top area is allocated 
for public space purposes, though some twenty acres at the southern«inost end are 
earmarked for a sewage disposal works. 

Organisation 

Development proposals are considered by the Plan nin g Committee and they, with 
the Seaside Development and Entertainments Committee, actively encourage 
improvements. 

Between January 1960 and October 1966, 79 planning decisions were taken which 
affected the coastal area, of which 77 were consents. 
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WEST HARTLEPOOL COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. Stanley Miles, c eng, 
MICE, MI MUN E, F R s H, the Borough Engineer and Surveyor 



Description of the coastline 

The West Hartlepool coastline is approximately 2^ miles long, extending from the 
docks in the north, to the south of Seaton Carew, At the northern end of the borough 
there is a pleasant sandy beach in the area known as Middleton. Immediately south 
of this is an expanse of water almost enclosed by piers which used to form a protected 
entrance to the West Hartlepool Docks. This particular entrance soon became 
unusable because of silting. 

Southward again there is a beach largely composed of shingle and rock. Then from 
Newbum Bridge excellent sands extend to the borough’s southern boundary. Certain 
parts of the beach, particularly north of the swimming bath, are slightly polluted by 
coal dust but this is very soon cleared by the Sea Coal Traders. 

Character and types of development 

The area of water near the old West Hartlepool entrance to the Docks is used to a 
considerable extent for the mooring of small craft. Nearby, just outside the West 
Hartlepool boundary, are the headquarters of the Hartlepool Yacht Club ; and within 
the borough, and just to the south of the area of water referred to above, are the 
headquarters of the Teesside Sailing Club. In the summer months, therefore, there is 
considerable activity in Hartlepool Bay including yachting, motor boating and water 
ski-ing. 

There are railway sidings and the main line railway behind the sea wall as far south 
as Newbum Bridge. From here, on the west side of Coronation Drive to Lawson 
Road, there is a large area of land owned by British Transport Commission which is 
used for the storage of pit props. 

On the east side of Coronation Drive from Newbum Bridge to Seaton Carew, and 
between the road and the promenade, are wide grass areas used mainly for car parking 
and picnicking. The Corporation’s swimming bath is situated on the seaward side of 
Coronation Drive; it was built about 1914 but has had modern plant installed in 
recent years. The most popular part of the beach is from opposite Lawson Road 
southwards and it is mainly in this area that day visitors congregate. Since 1950 the 
Corporation have developed recreational facilities at Seaton Carew by providing a 
roller skating rink, a paddling pool, crazy golf course, putting green and laying out a 
permanent amusement park which is leased to a welLknown amusement caterer. 
Kiosks for the sale of food, ice cream and so on are let to traders by the Corporation. 
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The Council are building a hall and restaurant costing £110,000 on the east side of 
The Front, Seaton Carew, in the centre of the village. Car parking facilities exist for 
approximately 2,500 vehicles and a coach park has been provided for 120 coaches. 

Two caravan parks have been provided in Seaton Carew. One is a residential site, 
controlled privately, with an area set aside for summer caravan visitors. The second 
site is owned by the Council and leased to the Caravan Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland for summer use only by their members. 

The west side of The Front through the village of Seaton Carew comprises mainly 
shops, cafes and four amusement arcades. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The popularity of Seaton Carew depends almost entirely upon the weather. On a fine 
weekend in summer it is estimated that up to 15,000 people are attracted to the resort. 
At peak periods on fine weekends in the summer season there may be 2,500 cars parked 
in and around Seaton Carew; more than half the visitors are estimated to come by car. 
Others come by coach and by normal transport services from the Hartlepools and from 
the Teesside areas, particularly Middlesbrough, Stockton, Thornaby and Billingham. 

The seasonal facilities at Seaton Carew and employment in hotel and catering 
industries help to diversify employment in the area, but the value of the day resort to 
the local economy is not great. Takings from the various facilities provided by the 
Council amount to between £7,000 and £10,000 per annum and only assist towards 
the maintenance of the foreshore, sea walls, promenade, etc. The hall and cafe that 
the Council are now building, and which will be open for the 1967 season, are ex- 
pected to attract more people to Seaton Carew because they will be assured that there 
will be better facilities in inclement weather. There is one major residential hotel at 
Seaton Carew and two others which let off residential accommodation, There are also 
a number of boarding houses. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Perhaps the major planning problem that the Council have faced in recent years is 
the demand for a greater number of premises on the west side of The Front to be 
converted from shops into amusement arcades. The Council accept that a certain 
number of amusement arcades are required in a day seaside resort. They feel, how- 
ever, that these should be restricted in an area like Seaton Carew where a consider- 
able and increasing residential population make it necessary to maintain an attractive 
shopping centre. 

The planning authority must be particularly careful that any proposal for the 
development of the coastal strip must not in any way affect the Hartlepools Docks 
which the authority feels are essential in the industrial structure of the town. 

An extensive area of land on the west side of Coronation Drive between Newburn 
Bridge and Lawson Road is still used for the storage of pit props. Behind this are 
the North Works of the South Durham Steel and Iron Company. Both do harm to 
the amenity of the coastal strip, but so long as the Company desire to maintain 
their North Works then the planning authority must be assured that no action is taken 
which in any way will affect that important industrial use. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

The planning authority intend to develop Seaton Carew as a day seaside resort with 
particular stress upon the need to provide for more indoor activities. There is every 
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possibility of a marina being developed in the large area of water near the old West 
Hartlepool entrance to the docks where there are yacht clubs nearby. This has 
already been discussed informally with local representatives of the British Transport 
Docks Board who looked with some favour upon the proposal. The matter will have 
to be considered by the new esturial authority. The use of the adjoining docks for 
winter mooring of craft by the provision of gear for lifting craft to the higher level of 
the docks would produce a useful income for the authority. There is ample land 
available in the vicinity of the site of the proposed marina which could be laid out 
attractively and used to provide boat repairing and other facilities. 

With regard to the large area of storage land on the west side of Coronation Drive, 
the authority have for some time been endeavouring to purchase a strip of land 
from the Transport Commission in order to form a high earth embankment to screen 
the storage area and the steelworks. This embankment will be grassed, planted with 
flowers and made as attractive as possible. It would improve the amenities of the 
approach from West Hartlepool to Seaton Carew. 

It is the intention of the authority also to improve the appearance of properties on 
the west side of The Front in the built-up area of Seaton Carew and they are receiving 
the help and advice on this from the northern section of the Civic Trust. 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be included 
as being ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1 inch 
to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as they are 
considered to be ‘arms of the sea’, for example below the lowest ferry point. Maps 
held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were taken. 
Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to ‘coastal 
frontage’, apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is shown to contain some 1384 miles of coastline, the 
breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. For the 
reasons mentioned, the measurements shown in the table may differ from those 
quoted by some of the Planning OfBcers in their reports in Part Two, 

The coastal belt 

It may generally be accepted that ‘the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted definition 
of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left generally 
to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use information relating 
to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the end of this report. 
As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt’ therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one imle of the ‘coastal frontage’ as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
‘coastal belt’, apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt (which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis for 
measurement) comprises some 82,220 acres made up as follows: Durham C.C. 
22,336 ac,, Northumberland C.C. 51,373 ac., South Shields C.B. 1,920 ac., Sunder- 
land C.B. 2,739 ac., Tynemouth C.B. 1,574 ac.. West Hartlepool C.B. 2,278 acres. 

Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
This indicates that 28 -6 % of the coast in the report area maybe regarded as ‘developed’ 
or committed for development. 
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Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that nearly 1 8 % of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms 
of protective ownership, which cover 3% of the coastal belt. 72% of the frontage and 
34‘8% of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas which infer some 
degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to the protective 
ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 may overlap 
with those in Table 4 (e.g. within the boundaries of National Parks or Areas of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty there may well be certain categories of land shown in 
Table 3). 

Policies of protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered by 
protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between policies 
forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, which never- 
theless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It should be noted, 
however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included areas of existing 
development within the areas covered by protective policies. Excluding areas to which 
the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, nearly 58 % of the 
coastal frontage and 30 % of the coastal belt in the report area are covered by specific 
policies restricting new development. 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, 0-4% of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 


Durham C.C. 


27-6 


Northumberland C.C. 


97-2 


South Shields C.B. 


3-7 


Sunderland C.B. 


4-2 


Tynemouth C.B. 


3-0 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


2-7 


TOTAL for report area 


138-4 
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regarded as substantially built-up . ^proposed but not in development plan — e.g, adopted by resolution but not 

^Including quarries, mines, power stations and large public service installations approved by Minister, and not covered by any permission, 

such as sewage works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards excluding 

sites of less than 2 acres in extent. of coastal frontage within local planning authority's area. 



Table 3: Protective ownerships 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Authority i Others * 


Total 


miles 




Durham C.C. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


1 -5 — 


1 -5 


5-5 


Northumberland C.C. 


15-0 


- 


4-3 


- 


- — 


19-3 


19-9 


South Shields C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


3-2 — 


3-2 


86-5 


Sunderland C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


0-2 — 


0-2 


48 


Tynemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0-B — 


0-5 


167 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


— 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


15-0 




4-3 


— 


5-4 — 


24-7 


17 - 9 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local Local 

Nature Authority t 
Reserves 


Other 2 


Total 


acres 




Durham C.C. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


236-8 


128-0 


364-8 


7-6 


Northumberland C.C. 


857-6 


- 


396-8 


- 


- 


- 


1,254-4 


2-4 


South Shields C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


438-4 


- 


438-4 


22-8 


Sunderland C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


264-9 


- 


264-9 


9-7 


Tynemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


108-8 


- 


108-8 


6-9 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


28-8 


- 


28-8 


13 


TOTAL for report area 


857-6 


— 


396-8 


— 


1,077-7 


128-0 


2,460 - 1 


3 - 0 * 



* % of coast total within report area. 



^Including large parks. 2 e.g, commons, etc. 

3% of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 
Scientific 
Interest 


Total 


miles 




Durham C.C. 


- 


- 


1 -8 


1 -8 


6-6 


Northumberland C.C. 


- 


65-3 


32-2 


97-5 


100-2 


South Shields C.B. 


- 


- 


0-4 


0-4 


10-8 


Sunderland C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


Tynemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


~ 


65-3 


34-4 


99-7 


72 - 0 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 


acres 


%t 


Durham C.C. 


- 


- 


1,075-2 


1,075-2 


4-8 


Northumberland C.C. 


- 


19,520-0 


7,897-6 


27,417-6 


53-5 


South Shields C.B. 


- 


- 


38-4 


38-4 


2-0 


Sunderland C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Tynemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total for report area 


- 


19,520-0 


9,011 -2 


28,531 -2 


34 - 8 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



i%of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes or by 
Government departments'' 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 


Within 
Coastal Beit 


miles 


%2 


acres 


%2 


Durham C.C. 


0-5 


1-8 


128-0 


0-6 


Northumberland C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


South Shields C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Sunderland C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Tynemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


0-5 


0 - 4 * 


1280 


0 - 2 * 



*%of total coast within report'area. 



iQtherthan Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 
2% of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection'' 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


miles 


%3 


Durham C.C. 


4-6 


40 


8-6 


31-4 


Northumberland C.C. 


65-3 


- 


65-3 


67-3 


South Shields C.B. 


3-6 


- 


3-6 


97-4 


Sunderland C.B. 


0-5 


- 


0-5 


11-9 


Tynemouth C.B. 


2-0 


0-1 


2-1 


700 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


76-0 


4-1 


80-1 


57 - 9 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


acres 


%3 


Durham C.C. 


1,715-2 


1,907-6 


3,622-8 


16-2 


Northumberland C.C. 


19,475-2 


- 


19,475-2 


38-0 


South Shields C.B. 


502-4 


9-6 


512-0 


26-6 


Sunderland C.B. 


338-5 


- 


338-5 


12-4 


Tynemouth C.B. 


256-0 


5-0 


261 -0 


16-5 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


172-0 


- 


172-0 


76 


TOTAL for report area 


22,459-3 


1,922-2 


24,381 -5 


29 - 6 * 



*% of total coast within report area. 



M.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 
2e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Part Four 



Increases in the retired 
population 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 



The growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside bring about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment, this leisured section of the community make demands on recreational facilities ; 
and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to certain social 
problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so as to compare the 
extent of retirement to the coast, region by region. The scale of the changes along the 
coasts of north-east England is shown in the accompanying statistical tables and 
diagrams and described in the following brief comment. 

Population 

At the 1961 census there were approximately 908,000 people living along the north 
east coasts of whom 13% were of pensionable age. The national percentage is 14-8. 
The number of pensionable people living along this coast has risen by just over 
16,000 since 1951, when they constituted 1T8% of a population of almost 863,000. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

With the exception of the boroughs of Whitley Bay and Morpeth, the whole of the 
County Durham and southern Northumberland coasts have a pensionable population 
below the national average. Only along the northern Northumberland coast do per- 
centages exceed the national average and nowhere do they exceed 20 %. Within the 
region only Whitley Bay seems to be a retirement resort. The other districts with 
relatively high pensionable populations are mostly those suffering depopulation. 

Growth of pensionable population 

During the decade 1951-1961 the pensionable population of England and Wales rose 
by 1 % from 13-8% of the total population to 14-8%. On this coast it increased by 
T2% from 11-8% to 13-0%. There were no particularly high rates of increase (the 
greatest being 2*4%) and Whitley Bay increased at a rate of only 0-5%. 

Conclusion 

Levels of pensionable population in the coastal areas of County Durham and North- 
umberland are mainly below the national average, and the rate of increase, although 
slightly higher than the national rate, is low for a coastal region. Thus retirement to 
the coast is not a significant factor in this region. 
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Table 7: Changes in pensionable populations of 
coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Part One: Northumberland 



Administrative 

areas 


1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as % of 
total pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as%of 
total pop. 


change in 
% of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Berwick upon 
Tweed M.B. 


12,554 


1,921 


15-4 


12,178 


2,047 


16-8 


1 -4 


Norham and 
Islandshires R.O. 


4,418 


740 


16-7 


3,867 


698 


18-0 


1 -3 


Belford R.D. 


5,140 


902 


17-4 


5,004 


968 


19-4 


2-0 


Alnwick R.D. 


1 2,055 


1,900 


15-7 


12,148 


2,055 


16-8 


1 -1 


Alnwick U.D. 


7,365 


1,087 


14-e 


7,489 


1,1 26 


ISO 


0-2 


Amble U.D. 


4,682 


645 


138 


4,900 


758 


15-4 


1 -6 


Morpeth R.D. 


17,927 


1,988 


11-1 


17,033 


2,1 89 


128 


1 -7 


Morpeth M.B. 


10,797 


1,554 


14-4 


12,571 


1,911 


15-2 


0-8 


Ashington U.D. 


28,726 


3,173 


11-2 


27,304 


3,722 


13-6 


2-4 


Newbiggin by the 
Sea U.D. 


9,726 


1,097 


10-4 


10,071 


1,253 


12-3 


1 -9 


Bedlingtonshire U.D. 


28,932 


3,223 


11-2 


29,403 


3,654 


12-4 


1 -2 


Blyth M.B. 


34,747 


3,774 


10-8 


35,921 


4,569 


12-8 


20 


Seaton Valley U.D. 


26,435 


3,384 


12-8 


26,095 


3,877 


14-8 


20 


Whitley Bay M.B. 


32,260 


5,591 


17-3 


36,517 


6,505 


17-8 


0'5 


Tynemouth C.B. 


66,564 


8,385 


12-6 


70,091 


9,601 


13-6 


1 0 


TOTAL 


302,328 


39,464 


13-0 


310,592 


44,933 


14-4 


1 -4 


County total 


798,424 


102,815 


12-9 


821,243 


1 1 6,489 


14-2 


1 -3 
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Changes in pensionable populations 

of coastal and adjacent areas 1951-61 (continued) 



Part Two; Durham 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 


Administrative 

areas 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as % of 
total pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as % of 
total pop. 


change 
in % of 
pension- 
able pop. 


South Shields C.B. 


106,598 


13,089 


12-2 


109,521 


1 4,829 


13-6 


1 -4 


Boldon U.D. 


16,698 


2,115 


12-6 


22,406 


2,905 


13-0 


0-4 


Sunderland C.B. 


181,524 


21,200 


11-7 


189,686 


24,146 


12-8 


1 -1 


Sunderland R.D. 


25,293 


2,977 


11-8 


28,368 


3,640 


12-8 


1 -0 


Seaham U.D. 


26,142 


2,619 


10-0 


25,889 


3,166 


12-1 


2-1 


Easington R.D. 


82,170 


7,954 


9-6 


85,186 


9,846 


11-6 


2-0 


Hartlepool M.B. 


17,219 


1,730 


10-0 


17,675 


2,004 


11-4 


1 -4 


West Hartlepool C.B. 


72,673 


8,518 


11-8 


77,035 


9,290 


12-0 


0-2 


Stockton R.D. 


8,342 


1,075 


13-2 


9,713 


1,236 


13-1 


-0-1 


Billingham U.D. 


23,993 


1,768 


7-4 


32,139 


2,853 


8-8 


1 -4 


TOTAL 


560,652 


63,045 


11-2 


597,618 


73,915 


12-4 


1 -2 


County Total 


1,463,868 


172,608 


11-7 


1,515,643 


196,625 


13-0 


1 -3 


Total for Coasts of 
North East 
England 


862,980 


102,509 


11-8 


908,210 


118,848 


130 


1 -2 
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10 5 



FIGURE 2 
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FIGURE 3 - Coastal eyesores - overleaf 
(see note on page VU). 
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Coastal Eyesores 



Derelict or unsightly buildings (wartime or other) 

Incompatible unauthorised developmerit 

Boundary of Report Area 

Local Planning Authority Boundary 

Coastline 




riGUPE 3 
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The following is a list of some reports which relate closely to various aspects of the 
planning and development of certain parts of the coasts of North East England. 

Northumberland County Council 
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survey and policy recommendations ; it includes a short book list and list of survey 
maps. 

Memorandum on the control of development, in response to Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government Circular 7/66. 

The planning department’s survey material includes a set of air photos taken on Whit 
Sunday 1964. These are vertical overlapping photos of an area from Berwick to the 
Tyne, including an area inland to about one mile depth. They were taken at a scale of 
6-inches to 1 mile and are held in prints enlarged to 12-inches to 1 mile. 

Durham County Council 

The Durham Coast, a policy for the Durham coast (report) 1966. 

The Durham Coast, a policy for the Durham Coast (statement and map) 1966. 

The following parts of the Durham County Development Plan: 

Sunderland Periphery Town Map 
Seaham Town Map 
Easington Town Map 
Hartlepool Town Map 
Billingham Town Map 

Sunderland County Borough Council 

Hendon Beach, a report by the Planning Officer, September 1964. 

A Coastal Policy for Sunderland, a report by the Planning Officer in response to 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular 56/63, June 1966. 
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APPENDIX ONE 

THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1 . We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly developed 
system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, it covers all land 
in both town and country, and all kinds of development including material changes in the 
use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineering operations. Legislation 
on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts beginning with the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act 1909, but it is now for the most part consolidated in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1962. The central features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended to 
be used, and 

(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 



Planning authorities 

2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State for 
Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more county 
or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has been done 
in the case of two of the National Parks. 

3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their functions 
(planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district councils, 
i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (outside the National 
Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is entitled to claim 
delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have exercised their power 
to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delegation agreements contain 
a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be agreed with an official of 
the county council before the decision is issued, or in the event of disagreement to be 
referred to a joint committee of the district and county councils. It is not unusual for 
agreements to reserve major proposals for development for the decision of the county 
council. In most cases the delegation of powers of development control to county districts 
follows a similar pattern in National Parks and in other areas of high landscape value 
as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 

4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner in 
which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out. The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the date 
of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of 1 inch to 
the mile {the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the area, 
supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering each town 
in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map showing the 
stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement which sets out 
the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements of the policies that 
will be applied in exercising development control, Development plans may designate 
land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas intended for 
comprehensive redevelopment. 

6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies are 
indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as ‘white 
land’ where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 

7. Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. Before 
this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission to the 
Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to the pro- 
visions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister, 

8. Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry at 
which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications, 

9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning authority 
carries out its second main function — development control. 

Control of development 

10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land' or the making of any material change in 
the use of building or other land. 

11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of ‘develop- 
ment’. Of these the more important are: 

(a) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which alfect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance. 

(b) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house. 

(c) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use of 
any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement of 
a road on land within the boundary of the road. 

12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications for 
consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask merely 
for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be approved 
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at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a certificate stating 
either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; or that he had served 
notice of his application on the owners who are known to him or has advertised in the 
local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown to him. If there is an agri- 
cultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 

13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal works, 
refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo saloons or 
other buildings for indoor games. 

14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 sq. 
ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating that 
the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of industry. 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority must 
have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material to the 
application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into account 
any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice of the appli- 
cation has been served (para. 12); or following the advertisement of an application (para. 13). 
It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan are not necessarily decisive: 
there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must however be properly related to 
town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the development on the landscape, or traffic 
implications. 

16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult other 
authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the Minister of 
Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must consult the 
Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which is required for 
the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board in the case of 
development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister of Transport 
has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, or to impose con- 
ditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority consulted can only 
advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the applicant 
agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, to give 
permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 

1 8. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the development 
being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Conditions 
dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable in them- 
selves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate to the land 
included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the control of the 
applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the development being 
permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection of an office block 
subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned by the applicant shall be 
used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time. 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the authority 
fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal to the Minister, 
and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the matters set out in 
para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a sub- 
stantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application to the 
Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or direct them 
not to do so ; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter case the proposal 
is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission is 
not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any Department 
proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning authority. If agreement 
cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
minor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally, 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been granted 
planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the development, 
unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from the development 
plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make application to the 
Minister. 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and overhead 
electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which axe permitted by 
the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted conditionally, any 
appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service lines) 
require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When this consent 
is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall be deemed to 
be granted, either tmconditionally or subject to such conditions as he may direct. The 
legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authorities and for advertise- 
ment of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local planning authority, unless 
withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in practice such inquiries concerning 
power stations and major overhead line proposals are conducted jointly by Inspectors 
from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity is an issue the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 
Publicity for planning applications 

27. Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of every 
planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision has 
been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available for 
inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised in 
advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to take 
whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed to take 
the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the application from 
its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to advertise the proposal 
in the press in order to ascertain local opinion ; to seek the views of local amenity and civic 
societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or the Royal Fine Art Commission 
where matters of design are concerned. It is for the planning authority to decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances, whether or not such consultations are desirable in any given 
case. 

Rights of appeal 

29. Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority may 
require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached on the 
appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representations of the 
parties. 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the planning 
authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to intervene, but in 
practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a third party may 
make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made available to the appellant 
and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held into an appeal, it is usual for 
notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, or by posting a notice on the site. 

31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the planning 
authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the permission at 
any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such action is expedient 
having regard to the development plan and to any other material consideration. There is 
a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation if it is confirmed. Such 
an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it is 
expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest of amenity) 
that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that any buildings or 
works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the discontinuance of the 
use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the alteration or removal of the 
buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become operative until it has been 
confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and a right of compensation if it is 
confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is carried out without planning permission, or any conditions im- 
posed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may serve 
an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having an 
interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the development, 
or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required to remove 
or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may uphold 
the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in question. Before 
reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties if they so wish. 

37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its requirements 
can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a daily 
penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.L. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11(d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.L 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes — to set out the procedure for dealing with planning 
applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for certain classes 
of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development set 
out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no application 
for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes of development, 
including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, temporary uses of land, 
the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 square feet ground area), 
development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, underground gas mains, 
signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land previously used for that purpose, 
road works on land adjoining an existing highway, small extensions to industrial buildings, 
and minor development by local authorities (bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject to 
the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order should 
not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they are satisfied 
that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, planning permission 
is required before any development specified in the direction is carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that development 
for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General Develop- 
ment Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local planning authority 
to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the application 
is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may be 
defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited in the 
interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buUdings and trees 

44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buUdings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that the 
building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local planning 
authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). The Minister 
has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest for the guidance 
of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed building must give 
not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. They must in turn notify 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
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45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 

Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 

46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. They 
apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to maintain green 
belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. The preservation of 
the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and generally accepted aim 
of land use planning. 



The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949 

Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional powers 
to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers to provide 
facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, empowered them 
to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to preserve trees. The 
National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve derelict land, to plant 
trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land by agreement or order 
or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to appoint wardens to secure 
compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, and to provide facilities for 
accommodation and meals and refreshments along long distance paths approved under 
the 1 949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, or the Secretary of State 
for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as being 
of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved expen- 
ditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage exchequer grant 
(at 75%) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or the Secretary of 
State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. In the case of 
the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is payable in all 
areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks and 
camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve waterways for 
sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways could attract 
100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and also 
on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county or 
county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the interest of 
natural beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, but not elsewhere, planning authorities 
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are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in preparing or revising development 
plans. For National Parks only there is one special administrative arrangement, whereby 
if a National Park lies wholly in the area of one planning authority there is a separate 
planning committee for it, with powers delegated from the National Park planning 
authority. If the National Park is partly in one local planning authority’s area and partly 
in another’s, or others’, it is run by a joint planning board unless the responsible Minister 
orders otherwise. In that case there is a separate planning committee for as much of the 
area of each authority as is in the National Park, together with a Joint advisory committee 
which advises all the planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These adminis- 
trative arrangements provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint 
board, joint advisory committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible 
Minister. For National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and 
carry out programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1962, and the National Parks and Accws to the Countryside Act, 1949, these programmes 
are subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has a 
duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora and 
fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are informed 
of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural beauty and 
approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommodation and facilities 
available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally the Commission has 
a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for visitors. 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part II of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need for 
obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain exceptions. 

53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and in 
section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). However, 
unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent where it was 
needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

54. Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act, 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 

Public Health Acts 

55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were made 
available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or take on 
lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure grounds’ 
and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Compulsory 
powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the use 
of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for any public 
purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase of and layout of 
such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) which are so situated 
as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A local authority may set 
aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground for games and provide 
apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) Councils can also provide or 
contribute towards entertainments given in the park or ground but the area set apart for 
such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expenditure on bands, concerts, entertainments 
is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the 
Local Government Act, 1929.) 

Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 and 
1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer to local 
authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open spaces. Open 
spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not on which there are 
no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered with buildings and the 
whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is used for purposes of recreation 
or lies waste and unoccupied’. Hie definition was extended to include towpaths in section 
264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no consideration, 
the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and empowers 
the authority to undertake management and control. Section 11 contains special provisions 
as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powei'S available to other local authori- 
ties under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out for public 
walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards support of other 
similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for these purposes under 
Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 179 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power to acqtiire is expressly 
limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 cannot therefore be made 
compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme subject 
to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all commons. 
And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or management. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or enclosing commons 
under tlie 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with the consent of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes by other authorities if a scheme 
will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and public 
walks, and powers may be exercised as by an lurban district council under Section 164 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health (Amendment) Act, 1890. 
Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies as if a parish council were a local 
authority. A parish council, however, have no specific powers to set apart an area for 
games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act. 
If a parish council are unable to purchase the land by agreement, the county council may, 
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after an inquiry, submit a compulsory purchase order on their behalf for confirmation 
under Section 168 of the Local Government Act, 1933. 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 

62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; aiso provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to parish 
councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths and bathing 
places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute to expenditm’e 
incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes provided it will benefit 
the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Education Act, 1944 

63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may be 
secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday classes, 
playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 

Green Beit (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local authori- 
ties to purchase or make covenants in coimection with land in order that it may be preserved 
as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that: 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive covenants 
to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Local authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative county, 
municipal corporation of any borough or the coxmcil of any urban or rural district, being 
a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of S.59(2) of the Local 
Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. By virtue of the same sub- 
section the area is now defined as the administrative counties of Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt laud, involving sale, exchange or appropriation under 
Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides a pro- 
cedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under Sections 
10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any further building 
on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 
of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 above). 
In all areas of England and Wales : 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined in 
S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition : 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 
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Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acquisition powers in support of development plana are conferred 
by sections 67 and 68. 

APPROPRIATION 

68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible for 
the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this rule are: 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 

In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities Act, 
1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the consent both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government; and 
appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the Civil Aviation Acts 
requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation of the land. When this 
has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government is necessary 
for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land wliich has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes for 
which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject to exceptions. 

71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held for the 
time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1962. 

72. Under S.I63(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the accounts 
of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on the basis of an 
up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 

Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can be done 
by means of an order made under Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject to the same procedure 
as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden allotment 

74. Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in the above 
category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate is given by 
the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First Schedule to the 
Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either: 

(i) That there has been or will be given in exchange other land not less in area and equally 
advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other rights and 
to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be vested in the 
persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the like rights, etc., 
as attach to the land purchased, or 

(it) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the giving 
in exchange of otlier land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the persons entitled 
to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of tlie public. 
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National Trust Act, 1937 



75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, with 
the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose consent 
would be required on the sale of the land. The Minister’s consent is also required to 
contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

76. Grant is payable imder section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and pre- 
liminary development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a redevelop- 
ment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e., land covered by a declaratory order 
or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with war damage, or further 
land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases grant would fall to be paid 
on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage redevelopment unit as a whole, 
but only where the local authority’s grant account covering all redevelopment units does 
not show a profit. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing accom- 
modation, meals and refreshments (75%). 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also expen- 



diture on land acquisition for: 

(a) clearing imsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 



(e) providing access facilities — grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access to 
75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under an 
access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(i) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have an- 
nounced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and grants 
(75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would be to 
put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park authorities in 
regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the landscape, and for 
the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and ‘water-borne’ re- 
creational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country parks’.) 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 
removal of eyesores (para. 55) 
access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 



The following were present at the conference: 

Professor J. A. Steers, M A, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, m a, ph d, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Northimiberland County Council 

Alderman G. Duddridge, Chairman of the R, A. Adcock, Esq. Assistant Clerk of the 
County Planning Committee and Chairman County Council 
of Northumberland National Park Planning 
Committee 

J. B. Ross, Esq. frics, mtpi 
County Planning Officer 



Representing Tynemouth County Borough Council 



Councillor G. M. M. Bilclough, Chairman 
of the Town Planning Committee 

Fred G. Egner, Esq. obe, llb(lond) 
LAMTPi, Solicitor, Town Clerk 



D. M. O’Herlihy, Esq. obe, b sc, mice, 
MI MUN E, MI STRUCT E, Surveyor and 
Planning Officer 



Representing Durham County Council 

Councillor R. Taylor, Chairman of the J. G. Hall, Esq. ma, amtpi. County 
Countryside and Conservation Committee Map Officer 

J. R. Atkinson, Esq. amtpi, ami mun e, 

AILA, County Planning Officer 



Representing South Shields County Borough Council 

Alderman A. M. Southwick, Chairman of L. Rumney, Esq. ll b, dma. Solicitor, 
the Planning Committee Senior Assistant Solicitor 

A. Gourlay, Esq. m i mun e, 

Borough Engineer 



Representing Sunderland County Borough Council 

Councillor F. Wood, Vice-Chairman of the L. A. Bloom, Esq. Solicitor 

Planning Committee 

J. E. Barlow, Esq. ariba, mtpi, 

Planning Officer 
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Representing West Hartlepool County Borough Council 


Alderman C. R. Wames, Chairman of the 
Town Planning and Redevelopment Com- 
mittee 


H. F. Griffiths, Esq. amice, 
ami MUN B, Chief Assistant Engineer 


J. S. Miles, Esq. mice, 
Borough Engineer 




Representing the National Parks Commission 




M. F. B. Bell, Esq. Secretary to the Com- 
mission 


R. J. S. Hookway, Esq. bsc, mtpi, 
Principal Planning Officer to the Commission 


S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. Coastal Conferences 
Secretary 




Observers: 


From the Central Electricity Generating Board 
H. R. Page, Esq. ceng, ami mech e 


H. Yates, Esq. fcis 


From the Gas Council 




F. E. Dean, Esq. Technical Liaison Officer 




From the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 


G. C. Booth, Esq. bsc(eng), amtpi, mice 
J. S. Elder, Esq. amtpi, ami mun e 


Mrs. C. B. Bicknell 


W. A. Hutchinson, Esq. 

DIP ARCH (l’POOL), RIBA DIST TP 





From the Ministry of Transport 
N. S. Despicht, Esq. 



From the Nature Conservancy 




Dr. B. Forman, b sc, ph d 


Dr. Helga Frankland, bsc, phd 


B. F. T. Ducker, Esq. bsc 




From the Sports Council 




A. L. Colbeck, Esq. mbe 
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\NoiO>umb*rl9nd County CouoeH\ 



1 . Two-thirds of the Northumberland coast is designated as an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty 65 miles 
long. This stretch, showing Embleton Bay backed by Dunstanburgh Castle, is typical of the county’s fine coast. 
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5. Three million tons of 
colliery waste is tipped 
yearly on to the beaches of 
County Durham. This beach 
south of Seaham shows 
the disastrous result. The 
County Council want the 
Government's help in 
finding other disposal 
methods. 



[Djfham County Council] 




6. Grim and desolate 
beaches after massive coal 
tipping at Lynemouth, 
Northumberland. This is a 
serious problem on the 
industrial section of the 
county’s coast, although 
tipping takes on a smaller 
scale than in County 
Durham. 



I NorthumbotlMnd 
County Council] 




8. Seshouses, one of the 
harbours used by North- 
umberland inshore fishing 
fleets. There are proposals 
for developing its potential 
for recreational sailing. 




[Philipson Studios\ 
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9. CultsrcoMs B»v. Tynwnouth, with Long Sands in the foreground. Tynemouth, one of only two resorts on the 
Noflhomberter»d coast, attracts great numbers of day visitors, mainly from north Tyneside. 
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10. The Sunderland resort of Roker with Seaburn in the background. The Roker-Seaburn resorts, just north of 
the River Wear, receive 25,000 day visitors on fins sumn>er weekends. 
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1 1 . Crimdon, on the County Durham coast north of Hartlepool. This family holiday centre has a site for 1 ,200 
caravans which dates from the 1 930s. The County Council plan to improve the landscaping and appearance 
of the site and to locate any additional caravan development well away from the coastal strip. 
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12. NorthumbwUnd. The marked areas are (from right to toft) the National Coal Board's opencast 

mt». mounds of topsod and land restored to agricutture after opencast working. The Opencast Executive and the 
Couf^^nal propose to reshape the worked out sites at Druridge Bay and create a seaside country park and 
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